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( Cy! nose, and grew rapidly. As my 
a hy father had cancer, and my husband 
died of it, I became alarmed, and con- 
sulted my physician. His treatment did 
no good, and the sore grew larger and 
worse in every way, until I had concluded that I was to die 
from its effects. I was persuaded to take S.S.S., and a few bot- 
tles cured me. This was after all the doctors and other med- 
icines had failed. I havehad no return of the cancer. 
Mrs. M. T. MABEN, Woodbury, Hall County, Texas. 
Mrs. Geo. P. Smoote, a highly cultivated and estimable lady of Pres- 


cott, Ark., writes under date of April 22, ’89: ‘* — summer of [J My 
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1887 my eyes became inflamed, and my stomach and liver hopelessly es 
and for some time my life was despaired of by my family. The lead- > % 
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In 1875 a sore appeared on my 


disordered. Nothing I ate agreed with me. I took chronic diarrhoea 

ing physicians of the country were consulted, but the medicines ig 

administered by them never did me any permanent good, andI #\@7 

lingered between life and death, the latter being preferable to oe 

the agonies I was enduring. In May, 1888, f came dis- ~wA 

gusted with physicians and their medicines. I dropped them 7] ‘e q 

all and depended solely on Swift’s Specific(S. S. S.), a ams s 
few bottles of which made me permanently well—well 
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ERHAPS the highest compliment paid to THe NorTH 
AMERICAN Review is that implied in the frequency with 
which its articles are selected as the texts of leading editorials 

by the principal newspapers. This is testimony of the most un- 

impeachable sort to the timeliness of its contents, the brilliance 
and authority of its contributors, and the constant accuracy with 
which it observes the various currents of thought and action that 
find channels in the minds of thinking men. It has a deeper sig- 
nificance than any mere critique of the Review, however favorable; 
it is an impressive proof of the success of the REview in anticipating 
the matters in which the most ‘intelligent portion of the public will 
be interested. In less than a week after the publication of the March 
number the articles contained in it had been made the text of no less 
than forty-four leading editorials in the most important newspapers 
of the country, and had, besides, afforded material for hundreds of 
minor editorial notes and paragraphs. That the REviEw 1s shown 
by such evidence to be an active fertilizer of thought is a source of 
unalloyed satisfaction to all who are concerned in its production, and 
that they are not working in vain is further confirmed by the liberal 
manner in which the contents of the Review are quoted from, 
imitated, and borrowed. A question arises here, however, in the 
settlement of which the Review appeals to the better class of 
journalists and to all fair-minded readers. Its invariable dis- 
position has been to concede to the press the right to make 
excerpts .of a reasonable length from its contents with an 
appropriate acknowledgment of their source. But if articles 
which it has cost the Review hundreds of dollars and months 
of endeavor to procure are “lifted” out of its pages, and 
republished unabridged in a newspaper without permission, an 
evident and substantial injustice is done. Another aspect of 
the case is that when an article is thus reproduced in full without 














authority, the Editor is placed from time to time in a false position 
with editorial friends who, desiring to reprint particular articles in 
their columns,. have asked from him a consent which, in the in- 
terests of the Review, he may have felt compelled to decline. A 
polite remonstrance is sometimes enough to prevent a repetition 
of the offence; but when that fails, it becomes necessary, though 
distasteful, to take those measures which are open through legal 
proceedings for the protection of copyright. , 

The current (April) number represents the same unwearying 
care and liberal expenditure which have made the Review what 
it is. The many difficult questions involved in such a case as that 
of the United States ship “Enterprise” and her crew aré dis- 
cussed by the Admiral of the United States Navy, David D. 
Porter, whose selection by the Editor for the treatment of this 
subject is another instance of the determination of the Review to 
bring into every issue the most authoritative and enlightened opin- 
ion. A no less timely article is furnished by Oswald Ottendorfer, 
the eminent editor of the Staats Zeitung, on German Socialism. 
To scientific readers the most important contribution to the num- 
ber will be that of Francis Galton on “ Kinship and Correlation,” 
in which that distinguished scientist gives the results of some of 
his recent researches. No higher authority on the subject of 
Heredity is alive to-day than Mr. Galton, who is the cousin of 
Charles and the grandson of Erasmus Darwin, and the author of 
(among many other works) “ Hereditary Genius; Its Laws and 
Consequences’ and of “Natural Inheritance,” the latter 
recently published. Religion is represented in the same 
number by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Beecher; Philanthropy, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota; the Knights of Labor by Master Work- 
man Powderly; the South and its Needs by ex Governor Lowry, 
of Mississippi; Literature by Marion Harland and O. B. Bunce ; 
Political Reform by Senator Saxton, and Social Life as it exists in 
Paris by the brilliant and vivacious Madame Adam. Mention 
should also be made of an earnest article against “ Immorality in 
Conversation,” by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the novelist, and of vari- 
ous “ Notes and Comments,” which, with an able chapter by the 
Hon. W. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, continuing the Gladstone- 
Blaine controversy, complete the number. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE NAVY. 


BY DAVID D. PORTER, ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 








** ORDER is Heaven’s first law,” and it is a law that governs 
all classes of society. It arises from the mental and moral train- 
ing which one receives in early days—the foundation of manners, 
including the comprehension of knowledge which may enable one 
to enter into competition with others for the prizes which fall to 
those who can stand the rules of military or any other discipline. 

When a boy starts in life to pursue any career, he should ex- 
amine himself carefully to ascertain if he is mentally and physically 
qualified to contend with the discipline he will be called upon to 
face, for in every occupation, great or small, discipline is likely to 
be the stumbling-block of the youthful adventurer. 

Discipline, in plain English, means “to train, form, educate, 
instruct, drill, or regulate,” either by one’s self or by another. 
More especially is it applied to the military and naval professions, 
where to the tyro the regulations may appear extremely arbitrary, 
although to the instructed those very rules are the life of the 
service. Many persons have an idea that naval and military 
regulations, by which armies and ships are brought to such a state 
of perfection, are something terrible ; but, compared with eccles- ~ 
iastical discipline, they are really quite moderate. 

There is no business in life that can be successfully carried 
on without discipline, which must be sufficiently strict to keep 
every man, woman, and child at their work ; and sometimes the 
overseers are so tyrannical that they far exceed the limits which 
would be allowed on board a vessel of war. 
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There have doubtless been cases in the navy where officers 
have exceeded their authority and have failed to master the first 
principle of discipline,—viz., to control their temper,—but my 
own experience teaches me that commanding officers have oftener 
shut their eyes to breaches of discipline than looked around in 
order to punish them. 

This article properly concerns the discipline of the United 
States navy; but our navy is so small and of so little importance, 
compared with those of the other great powers, that it hardly 
affords a field for a display of ability in bringing the discipline to 
a high standard. It is an interesting circumstance that in 1799 
we had a larger navy afloat than we have to-day—thirty-three 
vessels carrying more than eight hundred guns, commanded by 
glorious old Commodore Truxtun, who taught the French that 
they could not with impunity violate our neutrality. 

We may open our eyes very wide as the enterprising news- 
gatherer publishes to the world the ‘‘ barbarities” committed in 
the navy, but there is no comparison between naval discipline to- 
day and the iron system of 1798: they are as opposite as summer 
is from winter. When Truxtun arrived in the West Indies, the 
British, who had a large fleet in that quarter, were greatly aston- 
ished at the facility with which the Americans adopted the dis- 
cipline of the Royal Navy and led them in many things which 
tended to make the squadron more efficient. At that time, as at 
present, Great Britain had the largest and best-disciplined navy 
afloat, and this preéminence she will doubtless continue to main- 
tain while her fleets are regulated by a purely naval administration. 
The English inherited their naval training from the Vikings of old, 
who from the frozen north laid desolate the coasts of Europe, and 
even carried their victorious arms throughout the Mediterranean. 

After William the Conqueror became master of England, the 
island gradually increased in maritime importance and established 
British influence the world over, and from Great Britain we have 
inherited the regulations which have made her preéminent as a 
naval power. From Great Britain, also, we inherited all our naval 
attributes, and had our navy progressed as has that of the mother- 
country, in proportion to our population and wealth, we would at 
present be one of the greatest of naval powers, with a discipline that 
would enable us to carry out any enterprise we might undertake. 

But the United States have never been a great naval power. 
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Our efforts in that direction have been sporadic, and what one 
administration might undertake to establish another would set 
aside for something diametrically opposite; so that in the course of 
years the so-called navy of the United States has undergone more 
changes in organization, discipline, etc., than any other service 
in the world. 

The first positive regulations for the government of our navy 
were prepared by the Board of Navy Commissioners in 1815, just 
after the close of the war with Great Britain. Up to that time 
we had been copying the British regulations, every commanding 
officer adding to his general order-book as seemed to him most 
desirable. ‘The Board of Commissioners adopted the British sys- 
tem with some modifications, and our discipline became much 
like that of the English. It was rather severe, it is true, and 
smacked somewhat of the Vikings and buccaneers; but it was a 
delight in the days of my youth, and for many years afterwards, 
to visit an American man-of-war and see the cleanliness, comfort, 
and discipline that pervaded the ship. For aught I know, the 
discipline may be better to-day, but things do not seem to work 
so smoothly as of yore, and the resultsdo not correspond to the 
time and trouble expended. 

Of late years I have been struck with the avidity with which 
the press has sought opportunities to censure the navy for its 
shortcomings. ‘The service does not receive a fair representation 
for any mistakes made by its officers. If one man commits an 
error, that is no reason why the whole service should be con- 
demned. Nothing tends so much to break down discipline as 
furious onslaughts on an officer who has made himself liable to the 
ordeal of a court martial. Even the meanest culprit in civil life is 
seldom prejudged by the press ; and an officer in the navy should 
at least have an equal chance with a prisoner in the Tombs, and 
receive a fair hearing before being condemned by public opinion. 

The discipline of our navy is at present very mild,—patriarchal, 
in fact,—although it is within the power of a commanding officer 
to make it unpleasant for an insubordinate officer or man. 
If anything, the tendency in the service is towards what has been 
called ‘‘ mollycoddling ”—that is, a commanding officer is so 
anxious to finish his cruise with satisfaction to all hands and the 
Navy Department that he grants his men more indulgences than 
are required for their health and comfort. Leniency as well as 
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severity may be carried too far, and although the commanding 
officer of a ship is disposed to be very mild, he should see that 
discipline is not neglected. 

On my first acquaintance with the navy, in 1823, there was 
but one kind of punishment for the men in vogue on shipboard. 
That was by the use of the cat-o’-nine-tails, a relic of barbarism 
handed down from the time of good Queen Bess, who prided 
herself on the navy which repulsed the ‘‘ Invincible Armada ” of 
ten times its own strength. Under the discipline of early times, 
of which the press-gang and the ‘‘ cats” were such potent factors, 
the British navy captured or destroyed nearly everything opposed 
to it. Whipping was considered the best means of disciplining 
a crew, whereas, in fact, it made mere brutes of the sailors, who 
in those days had perhaps scarcely sentiment enough in them to 
appreciate the degradation to which they were subjected. How- 
ever, the most remarkable circumstances of all is that in the early 
days of the United States navy this barbarous custom should have 
taken such deep root, and that the people of this country should 
so long have tolerated a practice so disgraceful. 

It is true that the discipline of our navy was of the best kind 
as far as having duty carried on to suit the commanding officer of 
a vessel was concerned, and when the ‘‘cat” disappeared from 
the service in 1850, not many years before the spirit ration was 
abolished, it stood on a new footing altogether. Some of the 
wisest old sea-dogs declared that the navy was ruined, and, with 
the abolition of flogging and the stoppage of grog, could not hope 
to escape sheol. It is strange, but true, that many old seamen 
who were partial to the service for the sake of the grog, which 
they received three times a day, were equally opposed to the abo- 
lition of the “cat.” The ‘‘cat,” they argued, was a wholesome 
terror to worthless loafers about decks, and the only means of 
making them do their duty. As for the grog, it is well known 
that St. Paul recommended a little wine for the stomach’s sake. 

These two events, so important to the moral improvement of 
the navy, had the strange effect of driving some of the best sea- 
men from the service, which would seem to indicate that their 
love for the navy was not equal to their fondness for grog. It was 
remarked by one of the best officers of the navy, who afterwards 
held a high position in the Confederate service, that, should the 
‘‘cat” be thrown overboard and grog abolished, the navy would 
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never be able to maintain proper discipline ; but those in favor of 
the new departure had the satisfaction of seeing the naval service 
regenerated, the sailors working the ships and fighting the guns 
in a manner never excelled, while law and order, without which a 
ship is but a floating hell, were fully maintained. 

If to-day any one were to propose to reintroduce flogging and 
the spirit ration into the navy, he would be ridiculed by everybody. 
It is true that in olden times ship’s crews worked in a livelier 
way, as a rule, than they do at present; but the service has ad- 
vanced so far on the road to moral reform, and the condition of 
affairs generally is so much improved, that it would seem better 
to adhere to the Roman maxim, “‘ Festina lente,” than to try for 
such great speed in everything, to the detriment of comfort and the 
moral attributes which should distinguish an American vessel of war. 

No one can anticipate the ordeal through which he must pass 
during a three-years’ cruise in a ship, say, like the ‘‘ Chicago,” 
of 4,500 tons’ displacement, and with about 400 officers and men. 
The commanding officer of such a ship has a great responsibility 
on his shoulders. He finds himself face to face with all the dif- 
ferent elements in the naval service, and is contemplated with 
the deepest interest by all on board, who wonder how much com- 
fort they are to have during the cruise with their prospective 
commander. ‘The captain, meanwhile, feels isolated from the 
rest of the world, uncertain if he has a friend in all the throng 
that clusters at the gangway to witness his coming on board. 
Perhaps he does not know a single officer in the ship, and it is 
probable that he never before laid eyes on any of his crew ; still 
he is expected by the government to take that vessel around the 
world, starting with everything in confusion, and bring her back 
after a three-years’ cruise with all in perfect condition and the 
ship’s company satisfied with their treatment. 

‘To comply with these conditions, an officer must have dignity 
of character and temper under perfect control, be familiar with 
the regulations of the navy, be a good judge of character, and able 
to discriminate in regard to the numerous questions that are con- 
stantly raised for his decision. He has four hundred pairs of eyes 
ever on the watch, and his transgressions, great or small, will be 
noted and used against him, should opportunity offer. The com- 
manding officer is alone responsible to the Navy Department for 
any inefficiency in the ship, and he has not always the means of 
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making her efficient without enforcing some regulation which may 
affect the convenience of those on board. 

There are elements in a vessel of war that cannot always be kept 
at rest. In some cases these elements pull in different directions. 
Then indeed is the captain a subject for pity, since he must 
reconcile all differences that occur. 

When a ship returns from a cruise, the Board of Inspection 
and Survey, which comes under my supervision, has to ascertain 
if the vessel is in all respects ready for any duty that may be re- 
quired of her; if she is clean and in order, and her crew proficient 
in gun and sail drill; if every department of the ship is in perfect 
condition,—in short, if the regulations of the navy have been 
complied with. Frequently the board will append to their report 
a recommendation like the following: ‘* Tne board are of opinion 
that it would be appropriate for the Navy Department to issue a 
letter of approval to the captain, officers, and crew for the fine 
condition in which the ship has been brought home.” 

This is saying a good deal for the discipline of the service, 
considering that in no other navy is there such a cosmopolitan set 
of sailors. They represent all the nations of the earth, with a 
large proportion of the descendants of the Vikings of the north. 
Such are the elements that our naval officers have to drill into 
shape to defend the honor of the flag, and it may be truly affirmed 
that the United States navy is manned by foreigners. The task 
of an officer is, then, a hard one—to drill a crew many of whom do 
not understand the English language. 

By a report of the Board of Inspection and Survey I was made 
aware that when the “‘ Trenton” sailed for the Pacific she had, 
out of the four hundred persons on board, but eighty who could 
speak English, and that most of the crew were Scandinavians who 
had never before served in our navy. Still they were a fine set of 
men, capable of performing any duty. How well the officers ful- 
filled the task of drilling this crew of aliens in a short time was 
illustrated in the harbor of Apia, at the Samoan Islands, when 
the ‘‘ Trenton” and other vessels were destroyed in that awful gale. 

None who experienced those hours of uncertainty can ever 
forget them, and those who appreciate our navy will ever remem- 
ber the discipline exhibited in the three American vessels 
throughout that hurricane, which placed all the ships in the 
harbor either upon the bottom or upon the beach. On the 
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bridge of the ‘‘ Trenton ” stood the intrepid Rear-Admiral Kim- 
berly, who fought under Farragut at Port Hudson, Grand Gulf, 
and Mobile Bay as first lieutenant of the ‘‘ Hartford,” coolly 
watching every phase of the storm, and prepared to take advan- 
tage of any chance to save the ship and crew; Captain Farquhar, 
whose discipline was of the firmest, but mildest, form, and who 
had taught in a few months his heterogeneous crew to move like 
a single man, with Lieutenant Brown, the navigator, at his side 
aiding and supporting him,—all as calm as if on parade. The 
eye of every one in the ship was upon them, and all were inspired 
by their example. During the storm there was no confusion in 
any of the ships; all was conducted in the most seamanlike manner; 
and, though the United States lost three vessels, the record made 
by the navy at Apia will ever stand as a monument to discipline. 

When the ‘‘ Vandalia” went to the bottom, the commander- 
in-chief, thinking to elevate the spirits of the ‘“‘ Trenton’s ” crew, 
ran up the American ensign, which was almost immediately 
blown toribbons. Yet the brave officers and sailors paid due 
tribute to the flag under which they were serving, and gave three 
hearty cheers, which were heard above the roar of the elements. 
This was a touching event, but not more so than one which fol- 
lowed. When the storm was at its height, the band of the flag- 
ship was directed to play ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” Then 
came ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” the sound of the music carrying 
inspiration to the ears of those grappling with death. 

The ‘‘ Vandalia ” was upon the bottom, her officers and men 
in the rigging, the captain washed overboard and drowned; the 
‘* Nipsic ” was thrown upon the beach by the fury of the storm, 
where it was thought she would go to pieces and all her crew 
perish ; the ‘‘ Trenton” was lying at single anchor, her other 
chains having parted, with her fires extinguished, within twenty 
feet of an angry reef over which the whole ocean seemed to be 
pouring, while the only thing which saved the vessel was the 
undertow which kept her up to her anchor. Meanwhile the 
officers never faltered ; they seemed to scorn the elements that 
were urging them to destruction. 

While in this deplorable situation, the British frigate ‘‘Cal- 
liope,” finding that she could not hold to her anchors, slipped her 
cables and put to sea under steam. Such was the fury of the 
blast that for a time the ship did not seem to move. Again the 
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‘*Trenton’s” crew manned the rigging and gave three hearty 
cheers, to which the ‘‘ Calliope’s” crew immediately responded. 
The British ship seemed inspired with new life and crept out to 
sea, the only vessel that escaped unscathed. 

In the whole course of my naval experience I have never known 
a case of more perfect discipline than was exhibited on board the 
‘‘Trenton,” and the officers who saved her for so long a time 
from going on the reefs may congratulate themselves on being 
identified with so glorious an event and on having added laurels 
to the American navy. No greater exhibition of courage, sea- 
manship, and discipline has ever been chronicled, and even if we 
did lose the best part of that little navy which has vigorously 
struggled for so many years for a trifling expansion, it went to the 
bottom, torn by the coral reefs of Apia, with a halo of glory which 
will never be dimmed. 

I think | may justly say that the same courage and discipline 
which were exhibited in the squadron under Rear-Admiral Kim- 
berly would be shown in almost every vessel of the service if 
placed in the same situation. The same spirit animates the 
breasts of the officers of the navy. There may be exceptions, but 
they are few and far between. I have been identified with the navy 
for sixty-six years, and have seldom known a case where there was 
a want of discipline, bravery, and seamanship in time of danger. 

During the war I had under my command three hundred and 
seventy-five vessels and some 50,000 men and officers, and do not 
remember a case of cruelty and injustice from officers to seamen. 
The discipline was mild. Hundreds of offences were condoned 
because there was not time in those stern days to be wasted in 
courts-martial for cases that could be dealt with in a milder way 
without violating the law. 

There may be sometimes too much law and not enough jus- 
tice. It is not the severity, but the certainty, of punishment 
that deters men from committing offences. Except for crimes, 
the punishments on board ship should approximate in a manner to 
those used in private families. As much can be obtained from a 
child by setting it upon a chair and letting it cry itself out as by 
bruising its flesh; and in military courts the officers would do them- 
selves more honor by leaning towards humanity than by enforcing 
the most rigorous punishments and gaining the name of martinets. 

Errors in the proceedings of naval general courts-martial are 
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possible, and there is stringency in them which perhaps might be 
abated ; but the revising power has authority to modify sentences, 
and as the matter comes before the Judge-Advocate-General and 
the Secretary of the Navy, it is to be supposed that these gentle- 
men will view all cases without prejudice. Should there be too 
much rigor in the sentence of a sailor, it is not the fault of the 
naval officer if it is carried into execution. 

The navy of the United States lies under one great disadvan- 
tage in regard to manning its ships: that is the lack of a reserve 
to draw upon for seamen; and the only Americanism which exists 
among the crews in the service is that little leaven of 750 boys 
who are under instruction at the Newport training station, to- 
gether with the training vessels which obtain their crews yearly 
from these embryo seamen. ‘This is a system which is highly 
prized by the navy. 

The policy of this country has always been opposed to the 
establishment of large military organizations, on the ground that 
they are antagonistic to our system of government. The absurd- 
ity of this proposition could be easily demonstrated. On what 
principle the people of the United States have allowed their 
mercantile marine to go to decay, no one can tell. It is owing to 
the loss of our merchant vessels and the fact that the American 
flag is seldom seen abroad that we have so much difficulty in man- 
ning our navy with Americans. If we could have a pure Ameri- 
can crew on board each ship in the service, there would be little 
or no severity required in maintaining discipline ; for as regards 
moral character, steadiness, obedience to regulations, and a love 
for the ocean, American seamen are unequalled by any afloat; but 
they ship in small numbers, not liking to be crowded with 
foreigners—people with whom they have few associations. 

On the introduction of steam vessels and the establishment of 
ocean lines the magnificent fleets of American sailing vessels, 
which carried passengers and freight to Europe, were broken up. 
Their commanders, officers, and crews were quite equal to any- 
thing we had in the navy, and in regard to carrying sail and 
making quick passages they were ahead of the majority of old 
naval officers who were brought up to take a reef in the topsails 
at sundown. The discontinuance of the lines of packets was a 
great loss to the navy, for they provided the service with petty 
officers and leading men of American birth, the finest seamen in 
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the world. These men gave a patriotic tone to a ship’s company ; 
and woe to the foreigner who should curse the American flag or 
indulge in mutinous language on shipboard. 

Every now and then certain persons, aided by assiduous 
reporters, make an attack upon the marine corps of the navy, in- 
sisting that the marines take up too much room on board ship, 
and are no longer useful. I fall back again on my sixty-six years’ 
experience, and state, without fear of contradiction, that our 
marine corps is the finest body of men in any navy, and that to 
abolish it would strike a fatal blow at the discipline of the navy. 

The character of the sailor has not been brought to such per- 
fection that the military power on which the captain of a ship de- 
pends to put down insubordination and mutiny can be dispensed 
with. There could be no mutiny on board one of our ships of 
war that the marines could not put down. They are a most im- 
portant part of the working power of a vessel, handling the great 
guns, small arms, and yards of the ship when not actually em- 
ployed in police service. 

It would be very hard to convince the majority of naval officers 
that the marinecorps—I might say the right arm of the navy— 
should be dispensed with. If the corps was doubled, it would 
be one of the best additions that could be made to the navy. 

The limits prescribed to my article do not give much oppor- 
tunity to particularize on the subject of discipline. I beg leave, 
however, to state that the sailors of the United States navy are 
better paid, fed, and clothed than those of any other navy in the 
world. The average farmer does not sit down to as good meals as 
do our sailors every day of their lives. The sailors in no other 
navy are treated with such consideration and receive such in- 
dulgences as ours. Instead of being obliged to let their pay 
accumulate, as was the custom in olden times, until the ship was 
paid off, they are allowed a portion of their wages monthly, 
provided their conduct has been good, and they have merited the 
indulgence of visiting the shore. 

On the whole, I believe the discipline of the navy may be 
safely intrusted to the hands of its officers, who have shown them- 
selves faithful observers of the law, and who are more interested 
in having order maintained, and proper naval discipline kept up, 
than any one else. 

Davip D. PorTER. 





KINSHIP AND CORRELATION. 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, F. R.. 8. 





Few intellectual pleasures are more keen than those enjoyed 
by a person who, while he is occupied in some special inquiry, 
suddenly perceives that it admits of a wide generalization, and 
that his results hold good in previously-unsuspected directions. 
The generalization of which I am about to speak arose in this 
way. 

In a book of mine called ‘‘ Natural Inheritance,” published 
about a year ago, I showed that the problems of family likeness 
fell entirely within the scope of the higher laws of chance; that 
we were thereby rendered capable of defining the average amount 
of family likeness between kinsmen in each and every degree, and 
of expressing the frequency with which the family likeness will 
depart from its average amount to any specified extent. It 
followed, very unfortunately for the general reader, that the 
problems of family likeness do not admit of being properly ex- 
pressed except in the technical language of the laws of chance, 
and that it is impossible to discuss them adequately except 
through the medium of mathematics. 

After the proofs of my book had been finally revised and had 
passed out of my hands, it happened that there was a delay of a 
few months before its actual publication. In the interim I was 
busily at work upon a new inquiry that had been suggested to me 
by two concurrent circumstances. One was a renewed discussion 
among anthropologists as to the information that the length of a 
particular bone—say a solitary thigh-bone dug out of an an- 
cient grave—might afford concerning the stature of the unknown 
man to whom it belonged. It seemed to me that the anthropolo- 
gists had not discussed their facts in the best statistical man- 
ner, and that they ought to have adopted a different form of 
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treatment to any they had hitherto tried. The other circum- 
stance arose out of the interest excited by M. Alphonse Bertillon, 
who proved that it was feasible to identify old criminals by an an- 
thropometric process. The man who was suspected of having 
been convicted before was variously measured, and his measures 
were compared with those of all the criminals who had previously 
passed through the same process. By a contrivance analogous in 
principle to that on which a dictionary is constructed, the search 
through a register containing many tens of thousands of measures 
was performed with unexpected ease and precision. 

Then a question naturally arose as to the limits of refinement 
to which M. Bertillon’s system could be carried advantageously. 
An additional datum was no doubt obtained through the measure- 
ment of each additional limb or other bodily dimension ; but 
what was the corresponding increase of accuracy in the means of 
identification ? The sizes of the various parts of the body of the 
same person are in some degree related together. A large glove 
or shoe suggests that the person to whom it belongs is a large 
man. But the knowledge that aman has a large glove and a large 
shoe does not give us very much more information than if our 
knowledge had been confined to only one of the two facts. It 
would be most incerrect to suppose that the accuracy of the an- 
thropometric method of identification increases with the number 
of measures in anything like the same marvellous rapidity that 
the security afforded by the better description of locks increases 
with the number of wards. The depths of the wards are 
made to vary quite independently of each other; consequently 
the addition of each new ward multiplies the previous security. 
But the lengths of the various limbs and bodily dimensions of the 
same person do not vary independently; so that the addition of 
each new measure adds to the security of the identification in a 
constantly-lessening degree. It seemed important, as well as highly 
interesting, to investigate this subject. 

These two problems—namely, that of estimating the stature 
of an unknown man from the length of one of his bones, and that 
of the relation between the various bodily dimensions of the same 
person—are clearly identical. I was able to attack them at once, 
from happening to possess a sufficient number of sets of measures 
of different persons, each of whom had been measured in various 
ways. My first step was to take a large sheet of paper, ruled 
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crossways ; to mark a scale appropriate to the stature across the 
top and another appropriate to the left cubit (that is, the length 
from the bent elbow to the extended finger-tips) down the side. 
Then I began to “‘ plot ” the pairs of observations of statute and 
cubit in the same persons. Suppose, for example, an entry had 
to be dealt with of stature 69 inches, cubit 19 inches ; then I should 
put a pencil mark at the intersection of the lines that corresponded 
to those values. As I proceeded in this way, and as the number 
of marks upon the paper grew in number, the forth of their gen- 
eral disposition became gradually more and more defined. Sud- 
denly it struck me that their form was closely similar to that 
with which { had become very familiar when engaged in discuss- 
ing kinships. There also I began with a sheet of paper, ruled 
crossways, with a scale across the top to refer to the statures of 
the sons, and another down the side for the statures of their 
fathers, and there also I had put a pencil mark at the spot appro- 
priate to the stature of each son and to that of his father. Re- 
flection soon made it clear to me that not only were thettwo new 
problems identical in principle with the old one of kinship which 
I had already solved, but that all three of them were no more 
than special cases of amuch more general problem—namely, that 
of Correlation. 

Fearing that this idea, which had become so evident to my- 
self, would strike many others as soon as ‘‘ Natural Inheritance” 
was published, and that I should be justly reproached for having 
overlooked it, I made all haste to prepare a paper for the Royal 
Society with the title of ‘‘Correlation.” It was read some time 
before the book was published, and it even made its appearance in 
print (Proc. Roy. Soc., Vol. 45) a few days the earlier of the two. 
Unluckily, through the hurry of preparation, I now find a sad 
number of numerical blunders in its tables, though none in the 
theory or formulas, 

I hope to be able to give in this brief notice a just idea of the 
law of correlation, but it is quite out of the question to do more 
than explain its first and principal result. I trust it will soon be 
perceived by the reader that a great variety of important questions 
can be approached only through its methods. 

The first step will be to explain the character of the connection 
that unites two related events ; the next will be to show an unex- 
pected consequence of relationship. Then the conditions will be 
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pointed out under which mathematics may be applied to the 
discussion of related events, and one or two of the very important 
results to which they then lead will be described. 

It is by the help of a succession of examples, rather than by a 
formal definition, that the nature of relation will be most quickly 
apprehended. Consider two men of the same race and country. 
Their remote ancestry, both human and prehuman, has been the 
same. ‘There is, therefore, a considerable amount of identity in 
the sum of the influences under which they came into existence ; 
there are also some few other identical events in the conditions of 
the climate in which they live, and even in the food they feed on. 
On the other hand, each of the men has been subjected to a vari- 
ety of influences that have affected him separately and specially. 
In consequence, there is a certain likeness between the two men, 
intermediate between identity on the one hand and complete dis- 
similarity on the other. It is easy to express the average measure 
of this likeness in respect to any characteristic that admits of 
measurement. Stature will serve as an example: thus I found 
that, if any considerable number of couples of Englishmen are 
taken at random, the difference between the statures of the two 
men that compose each couple falls just as often below 2 inches 
and 4 tenths as above that amount. We may express the same 
fact in other language by saying that it is an even bet that the 
statures of two Englishmen taken at random will differ less than 
2 inches and 4 teuths. 

The relation between brothers is closer than this, because the 
number of identical influences that affect them is greater. The 
whole of their ancestry from their parents upward is the same. 
I found that the difference between couples of English and adult 
brothers fell as often below 1 inch and 4 tenths as above it. 

Let us examine a little more closely the causes of the dissimi- 
larity of brothers. There is room for a great difference in the 
circumstances of embryonic and preémbryonic life, which may 
have helped to determine at each successive stage of incipient 
existence which one, out of the many conflicting possibilities of 
hereditary transmission, should become developed in either brother. 
Experience shows that the various qualities of ancestors do not 
blend equally in their descendants, but that the prevalence of one 
of these qualities, and the more or less complete exclusion of the 
rest, is a principal characteristic of fraternal dissimilarity. The 
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final prevalence of a particular quality in each individual case may 
justly be ascribed to ‘‘ accident,” because the results, as I showed 
in my book, were disposed in conformity with the laws of chance. 

I fear it is necessary to digress during a single paragraph in 
order to insist upon the scientific meaning of the words ‘‘acci- 
dent” and ‘‘chance,” which a rooted perversity of thought, 
among theologians principally, leads many educated men to mis- 
interpret. There is nothing whatever in the idea to be attached 
to either word that is in any way contradictory to the regular 
course of cause and effect. Either word expresses the fact that 
at the moment when certain causes came into play the particular 
combination of the independently varying surroundings was such 
as to produce an unexpected effect. If the same combination 
of circumstances is experimentally repeated, the causes will 
again produce the same effect as before; but the recurrence of 
the combinations without predetermined arrangement is, judging 
from antecedent experience, so unlikely that a similar accident 
may never occur again. 

The general character of the conditions of which we were just 
now speaking, that may have had an extremely important in- 
fluence during the stages of incipient existence, may reasonably 
be supposed to be connected with the accidental positions of each 
several element, amid the swarm of ultimate elements, at the 
moment when any fresh stage of structure was impending. Little 
as is known about these invisible ultimate elements, it is ascer- 
tained, through the rapid changes in the internal appearances of 
the owner, that they move considerably among themselves during 
these early stages. Any one of the elements A, B, or C may be 
equally suitable to become a constituent of the incipient structure; 
but if it be impossible for more than one of them to enter into it, 
it is a fair hypothesis that the element which is at the moment 
accidentally nearest to the line of tension will be included, and 
the others thereby excluded. Such accidents as these may reason- 
ably be supposed to have differently affected the form and 
structure of each brother separately, and to have been a chief 
cause of their observed diversities. 

There are, moreover, many causes of a mixed character, 
neither wholly identical in their action upon the two brothers nor 
yet wholly different, but which may be treated as if they were 
divisible into their two contrasted groups without introducing a 
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sensible error into the general problem. They are the greater or 
less similarity in food, climate, and early nurture. 

It follows from all that has been said that the relation between 
the form and features of two brothers is the result of three groups 
of influences : (1) those that have alike affected both brothers; (2) 
those that have affected the first brother and not the second; (3) 
those that have affected the second and not the first. If there 
were no causes (2) and (3), the brothers would be identical; if 
there were none of (1), the brothers would have no likeness what- 
ever, any more than that, say, of a brick to an elephant, or of a 
measure of hydrogen gas to a peacock. As it is, they are neither 
identical nor are they wholly unlike. They fall into the inter- 
mediate category of being related. 

The following example, though totally different in its details to 
that of kinship, affords nevertheless a true example of relation. 
Two clerks leave their office together and travel homewards in 
the same and somewhat unpunctual omnibus every day. They both 
get out of the omnibus at the same halting-place, and thence both 
walk by their several ways to their respective homes. We must fur- 
ther suppose that neither of the clerks has any fixed appointment 
or other reason for adjusting his pace of walking to the time of 
arrival of the omnibus, by hurrying when it is late, or dawdling 
in order to get rid of superfluous minutes when it is slow, but that 
each clerk ‘‘ goes his own gait ” quite independently both of the 
omnibus and of the other clerk. The upshot is that when either 
clerk arrives at his home later than his average time, there is some 
reason to expect that the other clerk will be late also, because the 
retardation of the first clerk may have been wholly or partly due 
to slowness of the omnibus on that day, which would equally have 
retarded the second clerk. Hence their unpunctualities are re- 
lated. If the omnibus took them both very near to their homes, 
the relation would be very close. If they lodged in the same 
house and the omnibus dropped them at its door, the relation 
would become identity. 

It must be clearly understood that relation only concerns itself 
with differences, and takes no note of total measures, nor of 
averages, except as a means of obtaining the required differences. 
Suppose the average time of the arrival of the first clerk was five 
o'clock, and that on a particular day he arrived at ten minutes 
past; it would be the ten minutes plus that alone concerns us, 
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If the average time of arrival of the other clerk was fifteen min- 
utes before four o’clock, and if he arrived on the same day at ten 
minutes before four, then he would be five minutes late; and it 
is this five minutes plus that we have to compare with the ten 
minutes plus of the other. Averages have no more to do with our 
present considerations than the position of the particular spot 
on the face of a white wall where a bull’s-eye is painted for 
pistol practice has to do with the way in which the marks are dis- 
tributed around the bull’s-eye that are made by the shots aimed and 
fired at it. Departure is one thing, and the point departed from 
is another. The problems of kinship and correlation deal wholly 
with departures or variations ; they pay no direct regard to the 
central form from which the departures or variations are meas- 
ured. If we were measuring statures, and had made a mark on 
our rule at a height equal to the average height of the race of 
persons whom we were considering, then it would be the distance 
of the top of each man’s head from that mark, upward or down- 
ward as the case might be, that is wanted for our use, and not 
its distance upward from the ground. In speaking of the couples 
of brothers, and of men of the same race who were not brothers, 
it was the differences of stature that were noted, and not the 
absolute statures. Differences of stature are identical in value 
with differences of the departure of either stature from the 
average of the race. It is, however, under the latter aspect that 
the mathematician has to consider it. 

Fanciful examples like that of the two clerks are useful, be- 
cause they thoroughly analyze the causes of relation. I will take 
another of the same kind of examples in order to emphasize the 
difference between relation and correlation, of which no explana- 
tion has thus far been attempted. 

Suppose there are three commercial ventures a, 4, and c, 
whose daily profits vary independently of one another, and 
that a certain investor, whom we will call R, has one share in a 
and another in 4, while a second investor, 8, has several shares in 
a and others inc. The total profits, day by day, of R and of S 
will be related together because they are partly due to an invest- 
ment in a common concern, but they will vary on different scales, 
because the ups and downs of the profits of R, who has only one 
share in a, must be less wide than those of 8, who has many 
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shares. The estimate that we may (and shall) find it possible to 
make of the probable profit of S on any particular day, from a 
knowledge of the profit of R on that day, would not work back- 
wards without modification. There is not that reciprocal relation 
between them which is conveyed by the word correlation. 

So in respect to the lengths of two limbs or other bodily 
dimensions of the same person that vary on different scales. A 
long finger usually indicates a tall person, and a tall person has 
usually a long finger, but by no means to the same amount. 
There is relation between stature and length of finger, but no 
real correlation. On the other hand, the scale of variation of 
symmetrical limbs, such as that of the right and the left cubit, is so 
nearly the same that they can justly be said to be correlated. 

The general conditions under which a relation between any 
pair of events will necessarily be established has now been very 
fully explained and illustrated. They consist in the concurrence 
of three independent sets of variable influences, which we have 
called (1), (2), and (3). The set (1) influences both events, not 
necessarily to the same degree; the set (2) influences one mem- 
ber of the pair exclusively ; and the set (3) similarly influences the 
other member. Whenever the resultant variability of the two 
events is on a similar scale, the relation becomes correlation. 
When it is not the same, and when the variations are of the 
character shortly to be deseribed as quasi-normal, a simple multi- 
plication will be found to suffice (in a way that I may not now di- 
gress to explain) to transform the relation into a correlation. 
Thus we may speak of the length of the middle finger and that of 
the stature being correlated together under a recognized under- 
standing that the variations are quasi-normal, and that the mul- 
tiplication in question shall be made. Henceforth I will use the 
word correlation subject to these tacit understandings. 

We will now apply ordinary common-sense, unaided by mathe- 
matical processes, to learn something about the results of rela- 
tion. They are paradoxical at first sight, and are of the following 
description : they tell us that a very long thigh-bone should 
lead us to expect that the stature of the unknown man to whom 
it belongs was not very tall, but only tall. Conversely, the 
knowledge that an ancient worthy wasa very tall man should lead us 
to expect that his thigh-bone would be not very long, but only long. 
To explain this we must go back to our three groups of causes, 
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(1), (2), and (3), and let the two related events be called C and D, 
of which C is known and D is unknown. We want to learn 
something about the expectation that we ought to form concern- 
ing D. The size of C must be due either to the concurrent ac- 
tion of (1) and (2) acting together, both concurring in increasing 
C or both concurring in decreasing it, or else to the prevalence of 
one set over the other, when they are acting in opposite direc- 
tions, the one tending to increase C and the other to diminish it. 
Now, a large departure occurs very much more rarely than a 
small one, and therefore it is very much more likely that a given 
departure should be built up of two lesser departures acting in 
the same direction than by the excess of a large departure over a 
small one. 

It follows that it is much the most likely that set (1), if it 
acted singly, would produce a smaller departure than R, and this 
small contribution is all that D can get from set (1). D gets, on 
the average, nothing at all from set (3), because the total effect of 
that set is just as often in the direction of diminution as in that 
of increase. Consequently the average departure of S must be 
always less than that of R. In other words, the unknown § is 
probably more mediocre than the known R. Conversely, if S 
were known and R were unknown, the probability is that R would 
be more mediocre than 8. The unknown brother of the very tall 
man is probably only tall; the unknown thigh-bone of the very 
tall man is probably only long; when one of the two clerks 
arrives home very late, the other clerk is probably only late ; and 
soon. I have called this peculiarity by the name of regression. 
If there is no regression at all,—that is, if the regression is from 1 
to 1,—then the correlation becomes identity. If the regression is 
complete,—that is, from 1 to 0,—there is no resemblance atall. In 
all intermediate degrees the ratio of regression is an exact measure 
of the weakness of the correlation. 

We have now taken a general view of the nature of correla- 
tion and of its principal result ; it remains to show that these 
general ideas admit of singularly exact interpretation in numer- 
ous important cases, and that problems can be worked out, and 
numerical calculations made, which in many cases admit of being 
verified by special sets of observation, and are then proved to be 
exact. 


It is now beginning to be generally understood, even by 
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merely practical statisticians, that there is truth in the theory 
that all variability is much of the same kind. The theory rests 
on the grounds that all variability is due to an uncounted number 
of small independent influences, acting variously in different 
cases. Mathematicians are able on these purely abstract grounds 
to develop a singularly beautiful law, known as the law of fre- 
quency of error. It is the basis of the higher statistics, and is 
founded upon such laws of chance as those which enable us to 
calculate the relative frequency of runs of luck of different 
lengths. The results are as precise as possible. It tells, for ex- 
ample, that if one-half of all the departures in a series of measures 
lie within 100 units of distance from the common average, three- 
quarters of them will lie within 171 units of distance. This 
kind of information is now readily to be obtained in all needed 
variety from well-known tables that have been calculated for the 
purpose, and which refer solely to what may be called the stand- 
ard or the normal form of variability. 

Now, when a series of measures are submitted to a competent 
statistician, it is a very simple matter for him to discover whether 
they vary normally or not. If they vary normally, then the 
series of measures is subject to all the numerous and beautiful 
properties that have been discovered in the law of frequency of 
error, and the tables just spoken of will apply rigorously to them. 
If they are quasi-normal, which is the common case, then the 
laws and the tables will be applied with caution and common- 
sense prudence; the more so, the more they depart from the 
normal type. Lengths of limbs vary with very fair approxima- 
tion to the normal type. In what remains to be said I shall 
speak only of such variables as may be treated as normal. 

A normal system of variables is clustered more closely about 
its centre than at a distance from it, and it fades away into nothing- 
ness on either hand through rapidly-increasing degrees of sparse- 
ness. One system differs from another only in its greater or less 
spread or dispersion. If every measure in the series that has the 
wider spread were uniformly shrunk, it could be made identical 
with the other. As soon as the scale of dispersion of a system of 
variables is known, the whole system is absolutely defined. For 
instance, we know that such and such a percentage of all the 
measures contained in it will be found between any two distances 
from its centre that may be named, It is extremely easy to 
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measure the scale of dispersion in different ways that are all 
mutually convertible (one of which is to ascertain the so-called 
‘* probable error” of a single observation), but which I cannot 
digress to explain. 

The numerical value of the scale of dispersion identifies a 
particular normal system just as completely as that of the length 
of a radius identifies a particular size of circle. Again, as circles 
have various properties and relations familiar to readers of Euclid, 
so normal systems of variables have their own peculiar properties, 
which enable numerous problems to be worked out concerning 
them, and make it possible to express in precise and definite lan- 
guage all that has been vaguely shadowed forth in the preceding 
pages about correlation. 

For instance, it was said that the statures of a couple of Eng- 
lishmen, taken at random, were equally likely to differ more or 
to differ less than 2 inches and 4 tenths. Theory teaches us 
that it follows from this that the stature of a single Englishman 
is equally likely to depart more or to depart less from the average 
stature of his race by that amount divided by the square root of 
2, say by 1 and 4 tenths, which gives the result of 1 inch and 
7 tenths. Observation confirms this. 

A most interesting property of regression is brought into 
evidence by the theory of normal variability, and is fully con- 
firmed by observation ; namely, that the ratio of regression is un- 
changed, whatever may be the amount of the departure. In the 
case of brothers, the ratio of regression is as one to two-thirds. 
Therefore, if a man exceeds (or falls short of) the average of his 
race by one inch, one foot, or one decimetre, his unknown 
brothers will probably exceed (or fall short of) the average in 
question by two-thirds of an inch, of a foot, of a decimetre. In 
the case of a man and his son, the ratio of regression is as one to 
one-third, and similarly in the case of a man and his father. So 
we can now appreciate the completeness with which the ratio of 
regression measures correlation. A single value suffices to con- 
nect the whole of two systems. 

When dealing with correlated dimensions of the same person, 
we must take their several scales of dispersion into the account. 
Thus in respect tothe left middle-finger and the stature, ob- 
servation showed that a departure of 1 inch in the finger was 
associated on the average with one of 8 inches and 19 hundredths 
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of an inch in the stature ; and that a departure of 1 inch in the 
stature was associated on the average with one of 6 hundredths 
of an inch in the finger. There is no numerical reciprocity in 
these figures, because the scales of dispersion of the lengths of the 
finger and of the stature differ greatly, being in the ratio of 15 to 
175. But the 6 hundredths multiplied into the fraction of 175 
divided by 15, and the 819 hundredths multiplied into that of 15 
divided by 175, concur in giving the identical value of 7 tenths, 
which is the index of their correlation. 

The purpose is now fulfilled that I hadin view in writing this 
article, of giving a notion, that should be true as far as it went, 
of the chief law of correlation. Those who care to learn more 
about the subject may refer to what is said in the book and in the 
memoir already quoted, to which it is likely that I may be able to 
make additions before long. 

The gain that has been now achieved is the discovery of the 
true and entirely unforeseen method of looking at correlation. 
The novelty of the idea is well exemplified by the question raised 
at the outset, of the thigh-bone and the probable stature of the 
man to whom it belonged. The old notion was that, the average 
length of the bone being so and so, and that of the stature of 
men of the same race being so and so, then if the bone were, say, 
a twentieth part longer than the average of such bones, the 
stature of the man to whom it belonged should be estimated at 
one-twentieth more than the average stature (subject to certain 
corrections). This we now perceive to be doubly erroneous in 
principle. We have nothing to do wlth twentieths or other frac- 
tional parts of the average length, and there exists no direct pro- 
portion between the total lengths of the bone and of the actually 
associated stature. The idea of regression being a factor in these 
relations has been hitherto quite unsuspected by anatomists. We 
now see that it necessarily plays an essential part in them, and 
that its value affords an admirable measure of the closeness, or 
weakness, of correlation between any two series that severally 
vary ina quasi-normal manner. We can also construct tables 
similar in form to those spoken of in the earlier part of this arti- 
cle, wholly by calculation from the following five data: namely, 
the averages and the scales of dispersion (‘‘ probable error ”’) of 
either of the two quasi-normal series, and the ratio of regression 
from either of them to the other. 
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There seems to be a wide field for the application of these 
methods to social problems. ‘T'o take a possible example of such 
problems, I would mention the relation between pauperism and 
crime. I have not tried it myself; but it is easy to see that here, 
as in every case of relation, success would largely depend on find- 
ing quasi-normal series to deal with. Both pauperism and crime 
admitting of many definitions, it would be necessary to restrict 
the meanings of those words for the purpose of the inquiry, so 
that the cases to be dealt with shall be fairly homogeneous in re- 
spect to all important circumstances. To do this is the business 
of the statistician, who becomes assured of the soundness of his 
judgment in devising his restrictions when he finds that his 
statistics are of a quasi-normal character. If he is able to succeed 
in this task in the present problem, the relation between pauper- 
ism and crime would be rigorously expressed by the simple 
methods already explained. 

In conclusion I must repeat what was said before, that it is 
impossible to go deeper into this subject without using very tech- 
nical language and dealing freely with conceptions that are, un- 


happily, quite unfamiliar to the large majority of educated men. 
I can only say that there is a vast field of topics that fall under 
the laws of correlation, which lies quite open to the research of 
any competent person who cares to investigate it. 

FRANCIS GALTON. 





MY LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS. 


BY BISHOP WHIPPLE, OF MINNESOTA. 





I HAVE been requested to write for THE NortH AMERICAN 
REVIEW my Indian experiences. 

In 1859 there were twenty thousand Indians in Minnesota. 
They belonged to the two great families of northern Indians—the 
Algonquins, whose beautiful language was heard by the Pilgrim 
fathers, and the Dacotahs, whose bands extended from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Rocky Mountains. Both were noble types of 
wild men. They were hereditary foes, but neither knew the 
origin of their hatred. The Dacotahs, or Sioux, were the Indians 
of the prairie and the more warlike. The Ojibways, or Chip- 
peways, were the Indians of the forest and the more cunning. 
Their habits and customs were similar ; their languages totally 
different. The language of the Dacotahs has more vowels, sounds 
harsher, and is stronger. The Ojibway is the language of poetry 
and is made up largely of labials and liquids. Nearly every Indian 
word of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” is Ojibway. Indian words are 
descriptive. ‘‘ Chair” in English is arbitrary; ‘‘a-pu-bi-win” in 
Ojibway is ‘‘the something on which he sits.” Names of persons 
or places are descriptive, and are often changed. A mother 
names her boy Ne-in-dah—‘‘ the passing cloud”; in manhood 
he may receive the name Taopi—‘‘the wounded one.” In 
English the verb “I love” is the same when applied to a person, 
a thing, a quality of mind or of matter. If an Ojibway says, ‘‘I 
love,” and stops, you can tell by the inflection of the verb who it 
is or what it is heloves. These unwritten Indian tongues are 
marvellous for their beauty and power, and are capable of con- 
veying as nice shades of meaning as classic Greek. 

The Indian is not in any gross sense an idolator. His uni- 
verse is peopled with spirits. He recognizes a Great Spirit ; he 
believes in a future life. He has a passionate love for his chil- 
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dren, and will gladly die for his people. He is a true friend and 
a bitter enemy. I have never known of an instance where the 
Indian was the first to violate plighted faith. General H. H. 
Sibley, the chief factor of the Northwest Fur Company, says that 
for thirty years it was the boast of the Sioux that they had never 
taken the life of a white man. The Hon. Henry M. Rice, the 
chief factor among the Chippeways, bears like testimony to their 
firm friendship and honesty. 

Thirty years ago our Indian system was at its worst. It was 
a blunder and a crime. It recognized nomadic tribes as inde- 
pendent nations. It destroyed the advisory power of the chiefs 
and gave nothing in its place. It recognized no personal rights 
of property ; it gave no protection to person or life ; it punished 
no crime. Its emoluments were rewards for political service, 
and most of its solemn treaties were framed to use the Indian as 
a key to unlock the public treasury. At best it established 
heathén almshouses to graduate savage paupers. Three white 
men passed a sleeping Indian. One said, ‘I will kill the damned 
redskin,” and drew his rifle and shothim. No one was punished. 
An Indian woman died in a border village from brutal violence. 
The agent was appealed to and said, ‘‘ It is none of my business.” 
A mixed-blood killed an Indian woman ; he was arrested and sent 
to the nearest United States fort. After three months in the 
guard-house the Secretary of War ordered his discharge, saying 
that there was no law to punish an Indian. 

It was not strange that the poor heathen, surrounded by evil 
influences, were dragged to a depth of sorrow which their heathen 
fathers never knew, and that robbery and wrong brought a per- 
ennial harvest of blood. Statesmen and philanthropists pleaded 
in vain. Changes were made, but the system was unreformed. 
Secretary Barbour asked Congress to remove the bureau from 
the War Department. It was done; but spurious coin is not 
made good by changing pockets. 

Friends advised me not to undertake any Indian missions. In 
my boyhood I listened to the stories of an old soldier of the Mo- 
hawk, whose life had been spent among the Indians. A sainted 
mother taught me to defend the weak. I believed that these 
wandering redmen were children of one God and Father, and that 
he loved them as he loved us. I carried it where I love to 
take anything which troubles me, and I vowed that, God being 
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my helper, I would never turn my back on the heathen at my 
door. I have tried to keep the vow. 

Three weeks after I reached my diocese I visited the Indian 
mission at Gull Lake. I had pictured the Indian of Cooper ; the 
gay dress of wild men and women; the picturesque wigwam 
with its trophies of war and the chase ; the happy groups of dark- 
haired women and children. We had hardly entered the forest 
before we came to the new-made grave of an Indian killed in a 
drunken brawl. The first wigwam was a scene of desolation,— 
dirty, squalid, half-naked children; a poor mother standing in 
the snow scraping the pitch from the inner bark of the pine-tree 
to satisfy the gnawing hunger of her starving babes; a young 
girl dying from scrofula: all a picture of woe to make me cry, 
** How long, how long, O Lord ?” 

The lights and shadows of that first visit are the epitome of 
years. We held a sweet service in the log church of St. Columba 
on the banks of the loveliest of Minnesota lakes. The service was 
strange tome. I only knew one word, and that is the same in 
every tongue—“‘ Jesus.” It made us of kin. I preached through 
an interpreter and tried to tell the old, old story so as to reach 
these hearts. After service I was asked to bury an Indian child. 
It was at even when the shadows of the pine-tree rested on the 
grave. Never did service sound sweeter than as I christened this 
Indian lamb “ dust to dust ” in the acre of God. An Indian 
burial is sacred. The mother lays the child’s treasures in the 
grave ; friends place the weapons of war and the chase in the war- 
rior’s hands, and the faithful dog is slain to bear his master com- 
pany to the happy hunting-grounds. After the service the mother 
brought me a lock of hair, black as a raven’s wing, and said: “I 
have heard that when white mothers lose their babes, they have 
the hair made into across toremind them of the baby who has gone 
and of, Jesus who has takenit. Will Keche-muck-a-day-a-konay 
have my baby’s hair made into a cross ?” 

Surely an Indian mother’s heart is like a white mother’s 
heart. In several wigwams I saw a little bundle ornamented 
with strips of bead-work. The bereaved mother had taken the 
things which belonged to her dead child and made a bundle and 
ornamented it; and this she carried for a year in memory of her 
child. They believe that the departed spirit lingers by the grave, 
and offerings of bread are often placed beside it. I once saw an 
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old man sitting on the bank of the upper Mississippi. I called him, 
andsaid: ‘‘ Friend, come and dine with me.” After dinner 1 
said : ‘I have plenty of provisions. I shall be in the Indian coun- 
try a week longer. If you will go with me, I will feed you, and 
when we part I will give you all the stores I have left.” He said : 
** You have a kind heart. I thank you. My old wife is sleeping in 
a grave yonder. I cannot go away from her, for she will be lone- 
some.” 

I held my first Indian council at Gull Lake. The Lord 
Bishop of Rochester said to me: ‘‘ An Indian council has all the 
dignity of the House of Lords, with this difference—that the 
House of Lords never listen; the Indians always do.” The 
speaker rises, shakes hands with the principal men in the andi- 
ence, drops his blanket from his right shoulder, leaving his arm 
free for gestures, and in a simple, straightforward manner presents 
his subject, enforcing his argument by many illustrations drawn 
from nature and daily life. They never interrupt a speaker. The 
last words of every speech are, ‘‘ 1 have done.” 

In these early visits I heard many stories to make my cheeks 
blush for shame. The Ojibways justly claimed arrears of more 
than $50,000 under old treaties, which had never been paid. 
They sold some of the most beautiful land in Minnesota for one 
cent and a half an acre, under the promise that it should become 
the home of a friendly body of Indians, who would be a protec- 
tion against their enemies, the Dacotahs. The treaty was made, 
and the country was immediately opened for white settle- 
ment. The Dacotahs had sold 800,000 acres of their reservation 
upon the plea that they needed more money for civilization. 
They waited four years and never received one penny; it was all 
taken for claims. This, and the withholding of their annuities 
for two months, precipitated that awful massacre of 1862 in which 
800 of our citizens were slain. It is not easy to answer these 
overtrue charges of robbery, or even to condemn the Indian for 
his sins, 

On a visit to the Dacotah mission a scalp-dance was held near 
the mission-house. I was indignant. I went to Wabasha, the 
head chief, and said : ‘‘ Wabasha, you asked me for a missionary 
and teacher. I gave them to you. I visit you, and the first sight 
is this brutal scalp-dance. I knew the Chippeway whom your 
young men have murdered ; he had a wife and children ; his wife 
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is crying for her husband; his children are asking for their 
father. Wabasha, the Great Spirit hears his children cry. He 
is angry. Some day he will ask Wabasha, ‘Where is your red 
brother ??” The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth, 
blew a cloud of smoke upward, and said: ‘‘ White man go to 
war with his own brother in the same country; kill more men 
than Wabasha can count in all his life. Great Spirit smiles ; 
says, ‘Good white man ; he has my book ; I love him very much ; 
I have a good place for him by-and-by.’ The Indian is a wild 
man ; he has no Great Spirit book ; he kills one man ; has a scalp- 
dance ; Great Spirit is mad, and says, ‘Bad Indian; I will put 
him in a bad place by-and-by.’ Wabasha don’t believe it.” 

The Indian has a keen appreciation of humor, and is like a 
child in his mirthfulness. No orator can see the weak points in 
his adversary’s armor or silence a foolish speaker more quickly. 

Old Shah-bah-skong, the head chief of Mille Lac, brought all 
his warriors to defend Fort Ripley in 1862. The Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Governor and Legislature of Minnesota, prom- 
ised these Indians that for this act of bravery they should have 
the special care of the government and never be removed. A few 
years later, a special agent was sent from Washington to ask the 
Ojibways to cede their lands and remove to a country north of 
Leech Lake. The agent asked my help. I said: “I know 
that country. I have camped on it. It is the most worthless 
strip of land in Minnesota. The Indians are not fools. Don’t 
attempt this folly. You will surely come to grief.” He called 
the Indians in council, and said: ‘‘My red brothers, your great 
father has heard how you have been wronged. He said, ‘I will 
send them an honest man.’ He looked in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. When he saw me, he said, ‘ This is the 
honest man whom I will send to my red children.’ Brothers, 
look at me! The winds of fifty-five years have blown over my 
head and silvered it over with gray, and in all that time I have 
never done wrong to any man. As your friend, I ask you to sign 
this treaty.” 

Old Shah-bah-skong sprang to his feet and said: ‘My 
friend, look at me! The winds of more than fifty winters have 
blown over my head and silvered it over with gray ; but they have 
not blown my brains away.” 

That council was ended. 
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An agent who had won the distinction of a militia general de- 
sired to impress the Indians. Dressed in uniform, with chapeau 
and sword, he said: ‘‘ Your great father thinks that one reason 
why he has had so much trouble with the Indians is that he has 
always sent to themcivilians. This time he said, ‘These red men 
are warriors ; I will send to them a warrior,’ and he sent me.” 
An old chief arose, drew a long breath and said: ‘I have 
heard ever since I wasa boy that white men had their great war- 
riors. I have always wanted to see one. I have looked at him, 
and I am now ready to die.” 

Since that first visit, after I had made a visitation in the white 
field, I went into the Indian country and travelled each year from 
500 to 1,500 miles on foot or in a birch-bark canoe, going from 
Indian village to village, to hear their tale of sorrow and with a 
brother’s heart and hand to try to help them. 

At first we saw very little fruit. The work seemed hopeless. 
The Indian medicine-men, who made gain of their people, were 
our bitter foes. Old Shah-dah-yence, the leading medicine-man 
of the nation, was my Alexander Coppersmith. A Christian 
Indian died in the triumphs of faith. His last words were to ask 
friends to follow him to the other home. The next day all the 
medicine-men of the band disappeared. They were gone a month. 
One day they came back with blackened faces (Indian mourning) 
and in rags. ‘The people asked what it meant. The medicine- 
men said: ‘‘It is too awful to tell.” After much persuasion, 
they revealed the awful secret. They said : ‘‘ We travelled far in the 
forest and held a fast. The Great Spirit showed us the other 
world. We saw this Christian Indian wandering alone. He 
told us that when he died he went to the white man’s heaven and 
asked admission. The angel at the gate said: ‘ Who are you?’ 
He said: ‘A Christian Ojibway.’ The angel shook his head 
and said: ‘This is a white man’s heaven. No Ojibway has ever 
come here. There are happy hunting-grounds for the Ojibways. 
You must go there.’ He travelled until he came to the red man’s 
heaven, and asked admission. The angel at the gate asked him: 
‘Who are you?’ He answered: ‘A Christian Ojibway.’ The 
angel shook his head and said: ‘ The Ojibways are medicine- 
men. If you area Christian, you must go to the other heaven.’ 
The poor man would have to wander alone forever.” 

Old Shah-dah-yence had a great desire to have his son edu- 
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cated, and we brought him, with other Indian children, to 
Faribault. At wayside inns the border people would gather 
about the wagon and say: ‘* Wonder what he is going to 
do with these Injun children.” ‘Perhaps he thinks he can 
make Christians out of them.” ‘* It can’t be did.” ‘* You might 
as well tame a weasel.” Four of these boys became ministers of 
the church. This old medicine-man learned from his son to 
believe in Jesus Christ, and I have never known any man whose 
whole life was more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christ. 
In his old age I have known him to walk to Red Lake, seventy 
miles, to tell his people of the love which filled his heart. 

In those early days my visits to Washington were oft-repeated 
stories of blighted hopes. I found President Lincoln a willing 
listener. I told him the story of the massacre of 1862, when 300 
miles of our border was one track of blood. As I repeated the 
story of specific acts of dishonesty, the President said : ‘* Did you 
ever hear of the Southern man who bought monkeys to pick cot- 
ton? They were quick ; their long, slim fingers would pull out 
the cotton faster than negroes ; but he found it took two overseers 
to watch one monkey. This Indian business needs ten honest 
men to watch one Indian agent.” 

From the martyred President I received the highest compli- 
ment ever paid tome. He said to a friend: ‘‘As I listened 
to Bishop Whipple’s story of robbery and shame, I felt it to my 
boots ”; and, rising to his full height, he said: ‘If I live, this 
accursed system shall be reformed.” He would have done it. 

Secretary Stanton said to General Halleck : ‘‘ What does 
Bishop Whipple want? If he came here to tell us that our Indian 
system is a sink of iniquity, tell him we all knowit. Tell him 
the United States government never redresses a wrong until the 
people demand it. When he reaches the heart of the people, the 
Indians will be saved.” 

As I recall those early days, there come to me many sweet 
memories of the heroism of my Indian friends. All that sheds 
light on the days when I was walking on my heart is the story of 
Indian bravery. Other Day, Taopi, Wabasha, Good Thunder, 
Simon Anagmani, Lorenzo Laurence, Wah-hau-ca-ma-za, and 
many others. were heroes as the world measures heroes. Taopi 
carried to his grave a certificate saying, ‘‘ Taopi, a wounded 
man, is entitled to the lasting gratitude of the United States for 
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having, with other Christian Indians, rescued 200 white women and 
children during the Sioux war.” He died of a broken heart. His 
last words to me were: ‘‘ The Great Spirit has called me to go 
on the last journey. Iam not afraid, for Jesus is going with me, 
and I shall not be lonesome on the road.” Dear old Good 
Thunder, chief of scouts, is living at Birch Cooley. He came 
to hisold home and bought eighty acres ofland. He said to me: 
** T have came back to my old home. I cannot live without a 
‘tipi wakon,’ where I can worship the Great Spirit. If you will 
build my people a church, I will give you twenty acres of land.” 
No guest is more welcome in my home than this Christian chief. 

Generals Terry, Miles, Stanley, and Custer have again and 
again borne tribute to the fidelity of these scouts. After General 
Custer returned from the Black Hills, he wrote to the Rev. Mr. 
Hinman : ‘‘ I cannot allow these scouts to return to their homes 
without bearing testimony to their fidelity. I not only say 
they have proved good soldiers; I doubt if any village can show 
thirty men of more exemplary character. Among many pleasant 
incidents I recall one Sunday in camp when suddenly I heard 
the familiar tune, ‘Rock of Ages.” Knowing that cavalrymen 
were not noted for hymn-singing, I followed the sound and found 
that the sons of men who roamed over these prairies in barbarous 
wildness were engaged in the worship of God.” 

To Emmegahbowh, Bad Boy, Shah-bah-skong, and other faith- 
ful souls we owe the protection of our northern frontier. Many 
of them have gone before to the land, as Red Cloud once said, 
‘*where it is hoped white men will tell no lies.” 

In the hcpes which come to me at eventide there are none 
sweeter than that in our Father’s home we shall meet many of 
these men of the trembling eye and wandering foot, to whom we 
were permitted to give a brother's sympathy, a brother's love, and 
a brother’s prayers. 

If I do not weary your readers, I shall be glad to tell them 
what the gospel has done for these red men in leading them into 
the light of Christian civilization. 

H. B. Wuippce. 





THE NEEDS OF THE SOUTH. 


BY ROBERT LOWRY, EX-GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI. 





I am invited to discuss the needs of the South as I learned 
them during my occupancy of the executive office for eight years 
in Mississippi. 

The subject implies that the South has peculiar needs not com- 
mon to other sections of the country ; and this is, unfortunately, 
true. The position of the South is isolated. It is not rendered 
so by reason of differences in climate, soil, productions, or natural 
resources, though these exist ; but it arises chiefly from political 
differences originating in the institution of slavery, the destruc- 
tion of which has radically changed the labor of the country, this 
change creating new industries and enterprises. It will be remem- 
bered that great, impartial, and philosophical minds long years 
ago predicted disaster and ruin to those exposed to the ordeals 
through which the South has passed. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that the two races of which the 
Southern States are mainly composed could not live equally free 
under the same government. In this opinion de Tocqueville 
concurred, as did distinguished historians of Europe, one of whom 
gave the West Indies as an example where the progress of civil- 
ization had been arrested and both races ruined. 

The South has survived the ordeal, and the trials through 
which it has passed inspire courage and confidence for the future. 
The progress that has been made in the past ten years and the 
needs of to-day are inseparably connected. The one must be 
understood to comprehend the other. 

Without discussing the policy of any political party, it can be 
truthfully stated that from 1867 to 1874 the laws in Mississippi 
were not enforced, and life and property had but little protection. 
The public revenues were exhausted and their sources dried up. 
This not only applied to the visible, tangible resources of the 
people, but in many instances throughout the Southern States 
the burdens were increased by the issuance of negotiable bonds. 
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Capital fled from the country. Farms were abandoned or for- 
feited and sold for taxes, and a steady stream of emigration, com- 
posed of the best material in the South, sought homes elsewhere. 
The great natural resources of the country remained undeveloped. 
Not a mine was opened, not a factory was established, not a rail- 
road was built. Trade and commerce were paralyzed, and the 
stoutest hearts despaired. 

The foregoing can be verified by the official statistics. In 1869 
the State tax in Mississippi was ten cents on $100; in 1871, forty 
cents; in 1872, eighty; in 1873, one hundred and twenty-five; in 
1874, one hundred and forty cents on $100; and the county and 
municipal taxes increased in thesame ratio. Notwithstanding this 
high taxation, the public debt increased in like proportion, show- 
ing a large excess of expenditures over receipts. More than 40 
per cent. of the lands were sold for taxes, embracing a large quan- 
tity in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta, equal in fertility to the 
alluvial soil of the Nile. 

Amid the general depression the people made a supreme 
effort to pick up their burden, and by renewed energy win pros- 
perity, and they succeeded. From that time onward it has been 
a steady march unexampled in the past experience of even this 
rapidly-growing country. The increase in the assessed value of 
property in the Southern States since that date isenormous. The 
miles of railroad that have been constructed, the value of factories 
that have been established, amount to many millions of dollars. 
In Mississippi, during the time mentioned, there has been an in- 
crease of ninety thousand children in the common schools, and 
the amount expended in 1889 for their support was over $1,000,- 
000. The people share liberally of their means for educational 
purposes. The resources have been sufficient toestablish splendid 
institutions for the higher education of the youth of both races, 
and at the same time to build and support asylums for the 
afflicted. In addition to the liberal support for the purposes 
mentioned, the greater portion of the lands forfeited for taxes 
have been redeemed. 

These are substantial evidences of prosperity, and they 
demonstrate the struggle that the Southern people have made 
to recuperate and build up their fortunes. 

The needs of the South are organized or systematized 
labor, capital, and less legislation. I dissent from those who 
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class the negro as an inferior laborer. I regard him as the 
best and cheapest laborer that will ever be found for the 
cultivation of our chief product, cotton. His adaptability to 
the climate and the fact that he is not a skilled laborer, together 
with his natural inclination, fit him for the cotton field. What 
his ultimate fate may be is a difficult problem, but it will be no 
easy task to find his equal or supply his place as a laborer for the 
cultivation of cotton. 

When it is remembered that the annual value of this one 
product alone in Mississippi is, in round numbers, fifty millions 
of dollars, and that it exceeds that sum in one State and approxi- 
mates it in others, the importance of well-organized and reliable 
labor is apparent. It is one of the needs that cannot be over- 
estimated. 

I have had occasion heretofore to say, and I repeat the state- 
ment, that if the area of country embraced in what is known as 
the Mississippi delta was thoroughly protected from the floods, 
and every acre cultivated in cotton, it would produce more than 
was raised in the United States in any year previous to the late 
war. In this connection it may be said that the increased con- 
sumption keeps pace with the production, and, moreover, that 
cotton forms a part of almost every fabric that is found in the 
mercantile world. 

Hence well-organized labor is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance in the production of this valuable crop. If the negro 
was let alone by politicians, and allowed to follow his own inclina- 
tions, he would be a better laborer, and more contented ; and with 
the advantages of education time would increase his appreciation 
of citizenship. 

In support of this view, the statistics show a decrease in crime 
during the last decade. In 1880 there were more than 900 con- 
victs in the penitentiary; in 1889, with an increased population, 
there were 550. The improvement in this and other respects has 
been so marked as to lead to the well-founded hope that within a 
few years the stable and well-ordered governments under which 
we live, supplemented by the influence of education and Christi- 
anity, will accomplish much in restoring cordial relations between 
the races, and in systematizing labor, which will assure reasonable 
prosperity. 

Mississippi is an agricultural State, and, notwithstanding the 
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difficulties to which I refer, much has been accomplished; and I 
do not hesitate to say that the progress of the State during the 
past ten years, under home rule, in all that contributes to the 
greatness and glory of a State, and the happiness and content- 
ment of her people of every class, creed, race, sex, and condition, 
will compare favorably with that of other States for the same 
period. The same may be said of every other Southern State, 
and of some even more. These facts indicate more clearly than 
any mere words that the true need of the South is to be permitted 
to pursue without molestation the career upon which she is now 
embarked. 

Besides systematized labor, we want capital; for it must be 
remembered that to get the great agricultural interests on a firm 
and prosperous footing required all the home capital at command. 
With the exception of Texas, which has five times its area, Mis- 
sissippi is the largest cotton-growing State in the Union, and it 
ought to be the largest cotton-manufacturing State in America. 
One of the great needs of Mississippi and other cotton States is 
capital to establish factories, especially those of cotton and wool. 
The productions of the earth are usually manufactured where 
they are made or found, and why capital has not sought invest- 
ment in this industry here is difficult tounderstand. It cannot be 
charged to unjust laws, or to oppressive taxation, or to misgovern- 
ment. I seriously doubt if there are a million and a half of 
people in this or any other country where laws are more impartial 
or more faithfully executed than in Mississippi. 

Our climate, productions, and conditions generally are most 
favorable for the manufacturing of cotton. There are cheap 
land, cheap labor, cheap fuel, and the raw material raised in pro- 
fusion. It may also be stated that in many localities we have 
never-failing streams of water, and the weather is never too cold 
for operators to do a satisfactory day’s work. 

While on this subject, it is not improper to say that the Wes- 
son Cotton Factory, having only the Illinois Central Railroad for 
transportation, ships goods 1,450 miles to Boston, and there com- 
petes with cotton goods of every description manufactured within 
forty miles of Boston. 'The same may be said of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and other large cities. 

Yes, one of the great needs of the South is capital to build up 
and establish factories. Certainly where all the conditions and 
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appointments are favorable and the raw material is at hand, it 
would be cheaper and more profitable to bring and erect the ma- 
chinery on the ground where the product is than to submit to 
the constant outlay of transporting the material thousands of 
miles. 

Neither Vicksburg, with twenty thousand inhabitants, nor 
Meridian, with fifteen thousand, neither Greenville nor Jackson, 
each with eight or ten thousand, has a cotton or wool factory. The 
first-mentioned city has two railroads, one running north and 
south and the other east and west, and, in addition, is directly on 
the Mississippi River, and a large distributing-point. Meridian 
has four railroads, and is situated in a most delightful country. 
Greenville is situated on the great river, with three railroads, in 
one of the most fertile counties in America, and is a distributing- 
point of great importance. The capital of the State has railways 
leading in almost every direction. A factory at either of the 
points mentioned would possess superior advantages over one 
having but a single line over which to transport its goods. 

Every section of our State invites the investment of capital, 
and the same may be said of contiguous States. The improved 
methods of industry which distinguish other States, and the results 
of their experience, would be most beneficial to our population. 
When the people of the world assembled in New Orleans at the 
Industrial and Cotton Exposition, and saw the gigantic structures" 
that covered more than thirty acres of land, they were informed 
that every stick of timber was furnished from the pine forests of 
Mississippi. The shipments of lumber from one port, Pascagoula, 
during the week ending on the last day of February, were nearly 
three million feet, divided between Africa, Brazil, France, 
Uruguay, Mexico, and Florida. 

It may safely be stated that 1890 finds the Southern States 
more prosperous than at any time during the past quarter of a 
century. Mines, factories, farming, and, indeed, all vocations 
have been reasonably remunerative. While money has been ob- 
tained more easily, and many national and private banks have 
been established, yet to raise and move crops keeps the home 
capital employed. Properly to develop the resources of the coun- 
try capital is much needed. 

The Southern people have been sorely tested. They have 
survived as best they could the demoralizing effects of war, and 
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the evils incident to the existence of peculiarly distinct and differ- 
ent races, equally free under the same government ; but in their 
trials, and in the hope of bettering their condition, appeals were 
made to the law-making power for any relief that could be sug- 
gested. Too much legislation has been the bane of the country. 
Change is not always improvement. A law which may not be 
of the best, but with which those concerned are familiar, is better 
for society than frequent changes in the hope of improving the 
law. That is praiseworthy conservatism which clings to what is, 
until assured of something better to substitute for it. 

The gloomy prophecies of those who spoke for posterity have 
not been fulfilled in our history. Great deeds and virtues are the 
legitimate offspring of great trials. To solve successfully the 
grave social and political problems with which we yet stand face 
to face, and to adjust differences and peculiarities of races so as 
to render mutual help, instead of putting a clog upon both public 
and private interests, are objects worthy of the loftiest ambition, 
and in which every citizen high and low may participate. 

RoBert Lowry. 
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BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
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Rosert G. INGERSOLL, Esq. 

Dear Sir: When the editor of Tot North AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW asked me to reply to your two articles recently published in 
that periodical, entitled ‘‘ Why Am I an Agnostic?” my first in- 
clination was to decline. The larger my observation of life, the 
more mature my experience, the less my faith in the value of 
polemics. For two champions to measure swords against each 
other in a rhetorical duel, with a crowd looking on, and by their 
real or fancied applause stimulating the ambition and the vanity 
of the combatants, each applauded by the adherents of the cause 
he champions, and in the minds of both the desire of truth 
banished by the eager resolve for victory—this has always seemed to 
me, increasingly seems to me, a profitless occupation for earnest- 
minded men. Life is too short, life is too serious, to leave room 
for such spectacular tournaments, whose prize the public awards, 
not to truth, but to brilliance of rhetoric and readiness of repartee. 

It would, indeed, I think, not be difficult to point out some 
serious errors in your statements, but they are probably not more 
serious than those into which I should fall were I to endeavor to 
write of constitutional law, furnished therefor only by a casual 
reading of the Constitution, and perhaps The Federalist, with no 
knowledge of the course of judicial interpretation afforded by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court during the last half-century. I 
might point out your mistake in supposing that hundreds of 
crimes were punished with death under the Mosaic statutes, tell- 
ing you that there were in fect exactly twelve crimes so punished. 
These were idolatry, witchcraft, blasphemy, fraudulent prophecy, 
Sabbath-breaking, rebellion against parents, resistance to judicial 
officers, murder, homicide by negligence, adultery, certain 
incestuous marriages, kidnapping. When one reflects that 
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there were in that epoch no prisons, and no possibility 
of providing them, that banishment from the camp dur- 
ing the wanderings in the wilderness was punishment 
worse than death, and that as late as 1600 a. D., in 
England, two hundred and sixty-three crimes were capital 
offences, the Mosaic code does not seem to be extraordinarily 
harsh or cruel. When one reflects that in the Orient to-day the 
life of every citizen is at the mercy of an absolute despot, from 
whose decision there is no appeal, and that under Moses no man 
could be deprived of life or property except after trial and con- 
viction by his peers, the judicial system which Moses established 
does not seem by contrast exceptionally barbaric. 

I might assure you that you are quite mistaken in supposing that 
Christians say to the heathen : ‘‘ You must examine your religion, 
and not only so, but you must reject it ; and unless you do reject it, 
and, inaddition to such rejection, adopt ours, you will be eternally 
damned.” Ido not recall the name of a single living teacher in 
the Christian church who holds any such doctrine. Joseph Cook 
and Dr. J. L. Withrow have stood in the very forefront of the 
conservative party in the orthodox church in its recent contro- 
versies concerning the future of the heathen, and they have both 
contended vigorously that an acceptance of Christianity is not 
essential to salvation ; that, on the contrary, myriads of pagans 
will be found to have entered into eternal life without any knowl- 
edge of Christ or his religion. But it would probably be of little 
use ina public debate to point out these and kindred errors. No 
man likes to acknowledge publicly that he has been mistaken. 
The only result would be your reply. perhaps, that a code which 
punished Sabbath-breaking with death was barbaric, and that, if 
the acceptance of Christianity is not essential to salvation, it is 
not legitimate to lay such stress upon its acceptance. Thus the 
argument would be simply shifted ; there would be a new thrust 
and a new parry, and the fencing would go on as before. 

I do not propose, therefore, to enter into any controversy with 
you; to answer in detail your criticisms on the Bible, which seem 
to me to grow almost wholly out of a misapprehension of that 
book, nor your criticisms on theology, which seem to me to grow 
partly out of your misapprehensions of the theologians and partly 
out of their misapprehensions of the Bible. But I should like to 
ask you, and those who agree with you, or who, without agreeing 
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with you, admire your eloquence without seriously considering 
your object, whether you are quite sure that this object is worthy 
of one who desires to be and to be known as a lover of his fellow- 
~men. You desire, if I understand the spirit and purport of your 
writings, to deprive mankind of their faith in God, in Christ, in 
the Bible. Are you quite sure that this faith is so injurious, so 
depressing, so dwarfing to human growth, so dangerous to human 
liberty, so distressing to humanity in its sorrow, so demoral- 
izing to humanity in its moral conflicts, that to take it from them 
is worthy your eloquence on the platform, and your invective, 
your satire, and your ridicule on the printed page? Will life 
and property be safer, will liberty be surer, will homes be 
sweeter, will life De-more joyous and death less terrible, If you 
succeed, and the life of Christ is forgotten, and the Psalms of 
David are no more sung, and the Ten Commandments fall into 
oblivion, and faith in God and hope of immortality are dis. 
sipated like pleasant dreams by arude awakening, and humanity 
is left without a Father and life without a hope ? You remember, 
perhaps, the testimony to his own experience borne by Professor 
Clifford, the ablest, most scholarly, most candid, most noble- 
minded atheist of the century : 





“It cannot be doubted that theistic belief is a comfort and a solace to those who 
hold it, and that the loss of it isa very painful loss. It cannot be doubted, at least, 
by many of us in this generation, who either profess it now, or received it in our 
childhood and have parted from it since, with such searching trouble as only cradle- 
faiths can cause. We have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to 
light up a soulless earth; we have felt with utter loneliness that the Great Com- 
panion is dead. Our children, it may be hoped, wil! know that sorrow only by the 
reflex light of wondering compassion,” * 

What will it profit your fellow-men if you succeed in giving to 
them a like experience of orphanage ? 

Do not misunderstand me. Do not imagine that I wish you 
to give your countenance to a lie because it is pleasing or appears 
to be profitable. Or that I even wish you to keep silence while such 
a lie flourishes before youreyes. By no means. Let us have the 
truth, cost what it may. Let hearts bleed and feet falter in the 
march, let courage fail and hope die, let governments perish and 
communities dissolve into their original elements, rather than live 
and prosper by lies. If you are sure that there is no God who is 
the Father of us all; no future life which sheds its light of hope 


* Professor Clifford : “Influence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief.’ 
Lectures and Essays, Vol. I1., page 247. 
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on the sorrowful enigma of the present ; no divinity in man taber- 
nacling in the hearts of all who will give it admission, and most 
of all in the heart of him who, because he gave it free entrance 
and yielded it absolute loyalty, is preéminently the Son of God ; no 
voice speaking in the voices of men the language of divinity, 
but in a patois of earth,—if you are sure of this, and are convinced 
that our brighter hope is a delusion and a snare, you do right to 
attempt to dispel the illusion and waken us from the dream. So 
one might well exhaust his skill to awaken from his pleasing 
lunacy one who was a prince in the asylum ward, but would be- 
come a pauper when returned sane to his home. But if I under- 
stand you aright, you are not sure. Thus eloquently, in the De- 
cember number of this REvIEw, you state your conclusions : 

“Let us be honest with ourselves. In the presence of countless mysteries; stand- 
ing beneath the boundless heaven sown thick with constellations ; knowing that 
each grain of sand, each leaf, each blade of grass, asks of every mind the answerless 
question; knowing that the simplest thing defies solution; feeling that we deal with 
the superficial and the relative, and that we are forever eluded by the real, the abso- 


lute,—let us admit the limitations of our minds, and let us have the courage and 
the candor to say: We do not know.” 


You do not call yourself an atheist, but an agnostic. You 
do not know that there is no God, but you donot know that there 
isone. Well, let us for the moment grant that we are all agnos- 
tics; that we none of us know that there is a God; that we only 
have faith that there is one. Is it so impossible a faith that 
loyalty to truth requires its overthrow ? Is it so injurious to man 
that loyalty to love requires its overthrow ? I believe, indeed, 
that our faith in God rests on the surest of all foundations—on a 
personal acquaintance and fellowship withhim. Herbert Spencer 
can hardly be accused of being subject to the delusions and super- 
stitions of an ignorant and priest-ridden intellect. It is Herbert 
Spencer who says: ‘‘ Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the re- 
ligious consciousness is concerned with what lies beyond the 
sphere of sense. A brutethinks only of the things which can be 
touched, seen, heard, tasted, etc , and the like is true of the un- 
taught child, the deaf-mute, and the lowest savage. But the de- 
veloping man has thoughts about existences which he 
regards as usually intangible, inaudible, invisible ; and yet which 
he regards as operative upon him.” It is in this consciousness of 
a God who lies beyond the sphere of sense that our faith in God 
is founded—a faith which in one form or another has character- 
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ized the greatest, the profoundest, the most luminous thinkers of 
all ages; the greatest philosophers like Socrates, the greatest 
poets like Goethe, the greatest statesmen like Gladstone, the 
greatest scientists like Isaac Newton. On the one side is this 
faith of the wisest, the best, the noblest of mankind; on the 
other—what? This answer: ‘We do not know.” It will 
hardly be sincerely contended that this faith, so witnessed, is so 
irrational that one who does not know is bound by his loyalty to 
truth to attack it. 

Is it, then, so injurious to mankind that loyalty to humanity 
requires him to attack it? 

He who asks his neighbor to be candid must himself show 
candor. And I am quite of the opinion that there have been, 
and still are, conceptions of God so injurious to man, because so 
degrading to his ideals, as to arouse in the lover of his kind 
intensest indignation. It is not without good reason that the 
Bible counts idolatry the worst of all sins; and I think that 
there is more in common in the old Hebrew prophet’s ire and 
your own temper than either you or your critics would be 
willing to concede. I fully agree with Plutarch that super. 
stition is as much worse than atheism as a bad god is worse 
than no god at all. In so far as you wish to emancipate men 
from their terror of God, I sympathize with the result which 
you are endeavoring to accomplish. But surely you know that 
there are not a few Christian ministers, though perhaps you do 
not know how many, who are endeavoring to achieve for their 
fellow-men the same emancipation. Surely you know, to mention 
no others, what my predecessor in Plymouth Church did by voice 
and pen to exorcise the demon of fear from religion by invoking 
the angel presence of love. Surely you know that he was not 
alone ; and that the faith of the Christian pulpit to-day, dim, but 
growing clearer, narrow as yet, but growing broader and more 
inclusive, is that faith which the Roman Catholic Faber has 
expressed for all of us so exquisitely: 

‘ There’s a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There's a kindness in His justice 

That is more than liberty.” 

Is this faith in a Father of whom the whole family in heaven 

and earth is named—a Father who understands what is mystery to 
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us, and who out of chaos is evolving anew created world—so dead- 
ening to human sensibilities, so discouraging to human endeavor, 
so dwarfing to human growth, that one who does not know 
whether it is true or not, should feel himself appointed to over- 
throw it? Fear hath torment, and I would gladly join forces 
with you in endeavoring to rid the world of this tormentor. But 
may it not be that perfect love is more effectual than perfect ig- 
norance to cast out fear ? 

The mystery of life! Who is not at times oppressed by it ? 
Whose faith does not sometimes fail ? Who does not sometimes 
cry out also, ‘‘ Wedo not know”? He who does not see that the 
whole world groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now, 
has studied life to little purpose. If the object of life is to pro- 
duce the greatest happiness of the greatest number here and now, 
it is one long, continuous, unbroken blunder. But love has 
higher aims than this. It seeks to give character, not happiness. 
Whether I am happy here or hereafter is a matter of small concern; 
whether I am true, pure, noble, manly, is the only question worth 
considering. I ask science to interpret life for me, and it re- 
plies, ‘‘ Life is a struggle for existence; the result is the survival of 
the fittest.” Iask religion, and religion replies, ‘ Life is a battle 
with temptation ; the result is eternal life to the victors.” The 
phrases ..e different ; the answer is the same : struggle—battle ; 
survival—life ; fittest—victors. And if you agree with me that 
character is worth more than condition, life than place, being 
than happiness, you may possibly also agree with me that, when 
the end is seen,—that end which is not yet,—we shall see that 
life was adapted to produce character; that the struggle was 
adapted to produce the fittest. 

If you ask me, Could not omnipotence have created the 
fittest without the struggle, virtue without battle? I reply, ‘“‘ We 
do not know.” We only know that we can conceive no way in 
which courage can be produced without danger bravely encoun- 
tered, nor patience without burdens bravely borne, nor love with- 
out self-denial cheerfully endured. And so the faith in a love 
which puts its children into the battle, binds burdens on their 
shoulders, offers them the cross, and itself enters the battle, bears 
the burden, and endures the cross with them, seems to us neither 
inconsistent with life nor inconceivable by the reason. You do 
not know. ‘That I can readily understand. But why, since you 
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do not know, should you endeavor to take from humanity a faith 
and a hope so illuminating and inspiring? That I do not so 
readily understand. 

But we are not merely theists—we are Christians: we believe 
in God ; we believe also in Christianity. What is Christianity ? 

The first century of the Christian era was the darkest which 
the world has ever seen. Poetry had died in Greece, philosophy 
in Rome, prophecy in Palestine; in place of Isaiah was Gamaliel; 
in place of Socrates was Philo. Liberty was bound, gagged, and 
given over to the wild beasts to be devoured. Society was di- 
vided into two classes—many paupers and few rich. Public cor- 
ruption was not even a public disgrace. Gluttony and drunken- 
ness were fine arts, and licentiousness and prostitution a religion. 
The laborers were slaves ; public 2ducation there was none ; mar- 
riage was a partnership dissolvable at the will of either partner. 
In Palestine, also, decay, though not so complete. Thanks to the 
system of public education which Moses had founded, there 
was a parochial school for the children of the peasantry 
in every village that had a synagogue; thanks to the restric- 
tions which Moses had put about slavery and polygamy, there 
were few or no slaves in Jewish households, and not a harem in all 
Palestine. And yet even in Palestine the church had fallen 
under the dominion of a corrupt and infidel priesthood, who were 
agnostics in their creed, though they were still ritualists in their 
practice. 

At this time there appeared a young man of thirty whose 
brief life and simple teaching were to revolutionize the world. 
He never went beyond the bounds of his own little province. 
He gathered a few hundred of the common peasantry about him, 
and talked to them of truth, duty, love, God. Most of his 
teaching was conversational; not more than five or six of what 
can be called his public discourses have been preserved to us, and 
these only in fragmentary, imperfect, and sometimes conflicting 
reports. His message was very simple. and yet the world has not 
yet become weary of listening to it; and to-day, when a Henry 
Ward Beecher, a Phillips Brooks, a Dwight L. Moody, quietly 
ignoring the additions and corruptions of a later scholasticism, 
goes back to the simple teachi»g of this Galilean rabbi, throngs 
gather to hear the teaching, as they did when it was first given on 
the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
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This Galilean rabbi told these people that he had come 
from God to tell them about God ; that he was a witness and 
testified to what he had seen and heard. He told them that the 
world was not orphaned; that it had a Father in heaven who 
loved his children, cared for them, suffered with them. He told 
them that all men were brethren ; that distinctions between rich 
and poor, high and low, cultured and ignorant, between Hebrew 
and Greek, between Jew and pagan, differences of ritual, of creed, 
of condition, of race, were of no consequence ; that the only dis- 
tinction of consequence was between righteousness and unright- 
eousness, truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, love and malice. 
He told them that life was for service; that to be useful was to 
ve great ; that to be self-denying was to be happy ; that sorrow 
rightly borne was a blessing, not a bane; that the way to overcome 
evil was by love and patience, not by force. Moses had told 
the Jew to love his Jewish neighbor as himself; Jesus told 
him that the apostate and heretical Samaritan was his neighbor. 
Moses had forbidden cruel and disproportionate punishments : 
only maim, he said, the one that maims ; kill only the one who 
has killed. Christ went further. Do not punish sin at all, he 
said; cure it. Love is better than justice; a penitentiary than a 
prison ; a reformatory than a jail. Resist not evil; do good to 
them that despitefally use you. Moses had told them that God 
was justice—too holy to clear the guilty ; Jesus told them that 
God was love—so holy that he would cure the guilty. He treated 
sin as a disease ; God as a physician ; life as a hospital. Forgive- 
ness of sin, deliverance from sin, was his mission. He told them 
that not ignorance, nor wretchedness, nor race, nor even sin separ- 
ated the soul from God ; that the more the soul needed God, the 
readier was God to give the help of his companionship, 

He not only taught these things; he lived them. He cared noth- 
ing for wealth; sought not office nor place. Applause was distasteful 
to him; he eschewed it. When men would have shouted his 
praises, he bade them be still. He was as gentle asa woman, as 
heroic as a knight. The wrongs of others aroused his wrath ; 
wrongs inflicted on himself aroused only his pity and his love. 
The church-member who devoured widows’ houses and for a pre- 
tence made long prayers, he denounced with ringing invectives as 
a hypocrite ; the apostate who betrayed him with a kiss, he bade 
pathetic farewell to with the appellation of ‘‘ Friend.” In all 
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this he declared that he was simply fulfilling his Father’s 
will, revealing his Father’s truth, doing his Father’s work, 
actuated by his Father’s spirit, and manifesting his Father’s 
character to men. His whole life and teaching were one 
continuous indictment of the social and the ecclesiastical order 
of his time; and the social and ecclesiastical order com- 
bined to crush him. But the authorities were compelled to 
move cautiously because the common people loved him. By 
the aid of a betrayer they traced him to his retreat. The 
three trusted disciples who had undertaken to watch, that 
they might guard against surprise, fell asleep. Jesus dis- 
dained to flee and leave them to be arrested, put himself between 
the police and his own recreant followers, bade the latter escape, 
surrendered himself, and was led away to death. The shameful 
story of cruel abuse, the resplendent story of divine suffering love, 
I need not here recali. His death seemed to have extinguished 
the last light from the heavens and left the world in the night oi 
an utter despair. 

But his disciples did not long despair. In the belief that he 
had risen from the dead, they rose from a despair that was worse 
than death. Within thirty years after the crucifixion of Jesus, 
faith in his resurrection had become the inspiration of the church. 
With an unprecedented audacity, the followers of Jesus had 
undertaken to convert the world to this faith, and in that faith 
to loyalty to their master and his teachings. Their early suc- 
cesses are among the marvels of history. Pagan temples became 
Christian churches; pagan feast-days Christian festivals. In three 
centuries the faith of the despised Nazarene had become the rec- 
ognized religion of the Roman Empire. But the conversion was 
too sudden to be complete. While the church was converting 
paganism, paganism was also converting the church. From that 
day to this the teaching and influence of Jesus Christ have been 
contending with the paganism which is inherent in us all. The 
banished gods were rechristened as saints, and came back again. 
The banished idols were renamed apostles, and remained to be wor- 
shipped as before. The polytheistic throng of mediators between 
deity and man were imported into the church. The doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man made a struggle for existence in Alex- 
andria, but was no match for the forces of wealth and ambition 
arrayed againstit. ‘The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God was | 
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dimmed, if it did not entirely disappear. The old pagan dread of 
God came back again into human consciousness. Perfect fear 
cast out love ; God became a terror, religion a law, faith a creed, 
worship a ritual. 

Yet the new life could not be destroyed. Every age 
has produced, now within the church, now without it, pro- 
testants against the paganism which masquerades in the robes 
of Christianity. Christ and his truth are growing clearer in the 
apprehension, stronger in the heart, of his church. In that church 
there are, of course, narrowness, intolerance, crueltry ; that is to 
say, the church is made up of men and women, and there are nar- 
rowness, intolerance, cruelty, in the best of us. But these belong, 
not to Christianity, but to the paganism with which, in the 
church as without it, the spirit of Christianity, the spirit of 
gentleness, generosity, service, self-sacrifice, is contending. 
These are seen at their worst, not within, but without the church 
of Christ. Count Tolstoi has shown that in one Russian cam- 
paign more lives have been sacrificed to the devouring spirit of 
ambition than have perished in all the religious wars and perse- 
cutions of the Christian church from the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era to thisdate. The powers of evil which have made their 
lair in the very church of God are not yet driven out of it. 

We do not pretend to have fully comprehended the teaching 
of the Master, still less to realize in ourselves his life. Never- 
theless, the United States could ill afford to lose the church 
despite its faults—its too narrow creeds, its artificial scholas- 
ticism, its emphasis now on doctrines, now on ritual, its 
schisms and separations, its bickerings and strifes, its fashion, 
its pomp, its social exclusiveness, its sometimes aristocratic 
temper. It does us no harm to have critics, whose keen- 
ness of vision is quickened by prejudice, point out these 
faults to us. Still, despite them, the church is a conservator 
of civilization, an educator of good-will, an almoner of 
charity, and the school of a noble, though defective, reverence 
and faith. It compels men to think of other things than stocks 
and bonds, lands and houses. It turns their minds toward con- 
siderations of justice, mercy, and truth. It calls men to reflect 
on noble lives; to look for an hour a week on the incomparable 
life of Jesus Christ, and measure their own lives by his. It 
ministers comfort at the coffin and courage in the ‘market-place. 
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It is the reservoir from which need draws its assistance. The 
festival of the church becomes Hospital Sunday, and swells 
the treasure of those that minister in unpaid service to the sick 
and the suffering. It is to the church men look for endowments 
of asylums, colleges, all benevolent institutions. And it preaches a 
gospel of peace on earth and good-will toward men, the influence of 
which is seen in innumerable private rills of personal benevolence. 
The most stalwart anti-Romantist, in his calmer and more can- 
did moments, can hardly question that, were the Roman Catholic 
church abolished by instantaneous decree, its priests banished and 
its churches closed, and the restraining influence of that form of 
the Christian religion taken away from its adherents, the disaster 
to American communities would be simply awful in its propor- 
tions, if not irretrievable in its results. The church has been 
and still is a Theseus struggling with the Centaur; it is itself 
half Theseus, half Centaur. He who desires to slay the Centaur 
should be careful to so aim his blow as to help, not wound, Theseus. 

The teaching of Christ, the spirit of Christianity, seem to me 
very simple. ‘They are that duty is love, that life is service, that 
every man is my brother, that God is the All-Father, and that he 
is cleansing, purifying, educating, developing, perfecting his 
children for a more harmonious life to come. We believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, because we believe that he came from 
God, because in him there was, without dimness or darkness, 
that light of God some ray of which trembles in the dark- 
est heart and life. We believe that he is the Saviour of man- 
kind, because we believe that through him mankind is coming 
to know God, to receive God, to live in and with God, to 
become sons of God. The Christian spirit is the spirit of 
loyalty to Christ; making Christianity not merely our creed, 
but our life; making our own duty love, our own life ser- 
vice, our neighbor our brother, and God our Father, and find- 
ing in him the power to live this life of love and service which 
we believe is endless because it is divine. This faith wrought 
into the life of society would put an end to its discords ; wrought 
into many a Christian household has made of them types of what 
all society might become, if it were reorganized on the simple 
bat radical principles of the Sermon on the Mount. It is the 
comfort of the sorrowing, the strength of the tempted, the peace 
of the tempest-tossed, the purifier of the sinful, the upholderand | 
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perfecter of the unfinished and the immature. If one who does 
not know whether this faith is true or not attempts to take it 
from the world, he should consider seriously whether he has some- 
thing better to bestow in its place. 

I have not in this paper discussed the miracles or the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, partly because these topics, in my opin- 
ion, occupy a subordinate position in the Christian faith, and I 
wished to consider only essentials. On historical evidence which, 
after a somewhat careful weighing of the matter and a somewhat 
careful study of the arguments on both sides, seems to me to be 
quite adequate, I regard as historical the events narrated in the 
four gospels ordinarily regarded as miraculous; the historical 
evidence for the analogous events in the Old Testament is not 
equally strong, and some of these events are clearly not historical 
and were not intended by the writers to be so regarded. But I 
fully agree with you that the order of nature has never been violated 
orinterrupted. So that it would appear possible that our difference 
of opinion upon this subject is due partly to a difference of 
definition, partly to a difference of historical judgment, and only 
partly—possibly only in a minor degree—to a difference of religious 
faith. 

As to the Old Testament, I confess myself unable to 
understand how one possessing a literary, not to say an ethical, 
taste could write the sentences, ‘“‘ To me there is nothing of any 
particular value in the Pentateuch. There is not, so far as I 
know, a line in the book of Genesis calulated to make a human 
being better.” I should suppose that the magnificent psalm of 
praise to the Creator with which Genesis opens, the beautiful 
legend of the first sin and its fateful consequences, the inspiring 
story of Abraham, the first self-exile for conscience’ sake, the 
romantic story of Joseph the peasant boy become a prince, 
would have attraction for any one if he could find a charm in, 
for example, the legends of the Round Table. But Genesis is not 
the Bible, and Abraham and Joseph are not Christ; and what I 
wish I might commend to the candid consideration of those who, 
like yourself, seem to me to throw away the wheat because it is 
not wholly winnowed from the chaff, is the Christian faith in the 
brotherhood of man, faith in the Fatherhood of God, and faith in 
the forgiveness of sins. Yours respectfully, 

_ Lyman ABBort. 
VOL. CL.—NO. 401. 30 





CONVERSATIONAL IMMORALITIES. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR, 





Worps are realities: they have the power to evoke ideas, 
which shall evoke facts; and it is from an inherent sense of 
right, and a subtle sense of values, that we say ‘‘ words and 
deeds,” not “‘ deeds and words.” For even between such grave 
evils as libertinage of words and looseness of conduct, immoral 
conversation is the more degrading and pernicious of the two. A 
vicious life preaches its own lesson, and bears its punishment in 
the public eye ; but vicious words enter the portals of the ear to 
defile the heart, and the loose-lipped tongue of one woman, hesi- 
tating, and insinuating sensual images, corrupts all who hear her. 
She has the infamous prerogative of being the source from which 
moral sewage percolates into minds whose numbers she cannot 
estimate, and whose defilement is a wrong passing her power to 
redeem. 

The prostitution of the ear is a fact whose solemnity is too 
lightly regarded ; for a girl who will listen to impure talk will 
alse do impure things. And in respect to our private intercourse 
we are a loose-zoned, free-and-easy generation. Women talk with 
each other, and also with men, on subjects which fifty years ago 
were scarcely spoken of, except in ‘‘asides” and allusions; and 
young girls have a familiarity with the names and likelihoods of sin 
of which the maiden of past generations was absolutely ignorant. 

It is often said that such ignorance is unwise, that life should 
now be taken on a broad, philosophical basis, and that whatever 
is true is also proper. On the contrary, nothing is gained by 
divesting human life of certain mysteries, and much is lost. 
Matrons may converse innocently on subjects which young girls 
should not listen to; which they cannot listen to without losing 
something of the bloom of innocence that men have always 
respected as the great charm of maidenhood, Married women 
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may imagine that their puzzling ellipses and mysterious allusions 
are regarded by young girls with indifference: the case is by no 
means so; a prurient curiosity is aroused, and they have opened 
for imagination the door into forbidden ground. 

The modesty of a young woman is the tact put before all her 
perceptions, the instinct which resists whatever is forbidden, the 
blind discernment, the mute indicator of what should not be 
known. It makes the senses circumspect, and it prevents youth 
from stepping prematurely out of its innocence. Surely it is the 
duty of mothers and matrons to hesitate ere they remove this 
delicate veil between the senses and the innocent mind ! 

Loose, unguarded talk between women is, however, the least 
of the conversational immoralities of our day. Even young girls 
now talk with men on subjects scarcely proper, and in language 
which is still more doubtful. For our active life is beset by so 
many complications of purposes, impulses, and sensibilities that 
nothing now seems so very bad or so very good to us. Such ques- 
tions as prostitution and Malthusian doctrines are courageously 
gone into, and conversation about them is carried on in a free and 
unembarrassed way. Women of whose lives good girls should at 
least seem to be ignorant are topics of discussion. It is easy to 
admire that conversational frankness which calls a spade a spade, 
but spades need not be put into garbage heaps, and a reticence 
that is almost dissimulation about certain matters is a feminine 
virtue very near akin to modesty. There are bad people in the 
world, but young girls should never be near enough to them to be 
aware of the fact. 

Unfortunately, also, there are reputable women who, not hav- 
ing intellect, try to compass notoriety by saying and doing 
startling things. With audacious daring they discuss characters 
whom they would consider it a defilement to know; the peculiar 
features of their friends’ marriages; the scandals which have 
caused pending divorces. There are reputable women who de- 
light in slippery confidences and perilous familiarities. There 
are fast girls who consider propriety an attribute of old 
maids, and who utter doubtful speeches and slang phrases with 
an air of intentional smartness and hopeless unruliness which 
would be disgusting, if it were not so pitiful; ‘‘ awfully jolly 
girls” who have a professional jabber so slippery and evasive that 
gesture is more to be trusted than its masquerading initials. Let 
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such girls imagine themselves mothers teaching the savagery of 
slang to their baby daughters, and it may help them to an esti- 
mate of its immorality and intrinsic vulgarity. 

Pure, refined language is one of the many charms of noble 
womanhood, and girls who think it ‘‘slow” are not as interest- 
ing as they consider themselves. Perhaps at exceptional moments 
they may be amusing, but whatever is the cause of laughter con- 
tains within it the elements of contempt. A girl who has ceased to 
exact respect for herself speedily becomes a bore, and sooner or later 
she will have this fact made clear to her with an unsparing 
frankness. 

The present laxity in the morals of conversation has come 
from various causes. One has certainly been an imprudent and, 
perhaps in many instances, an unclean and spurious charity. 
Never before in the history of Christendom have unchaste women 
been the subjects of so much attention. The broad Saxon names 
designating them, unsparing in their condemnation, unmistaka- 
ble in their meaning, have been put aside for others euphemistic 
enough for good society, and thus unnamable things have been 
made namable. It is a very significant breaking-down of decent 
barriers. The ‘‘ whore” and the ‘‘courtesan” have become 
** fallen sisters” and ‘‘ unfortunates,” ‘‘ Magdalens” or “‘ lorettes” ; 
and a sentimental sympathy has familiarized young girls with 
conditions of which they ought absolutely to know nothing. 

To seek and to save the lost is truly a noble mission, but the 
mission is not one for unmarried girls. If moral scavenging is to 
be done, let those men who have conceived themselves “ called ” 
to preach repentance do it. And if women are advantageous in 
the service, there are mothers in Israel, there are widows who 
have empty hands, and matrons who have daughters of their own. 

But the truth is that these “‘ moonlight” and ‘ midnight ” 
missions attract girls by their romantic names, and by that flavor 
of impropriety that attaches to them. It may be asked, Will it 
make us wicked to know all about the wicked? We certainly 
expect that knowing about the good will make us good. The 
rule will work both ways. These dark-life studies are dangerous. 
Can we touch pitch and not be defiled ? Can we go into the 
haunts of sin and not get a strong soupgon of them? To give 
the young an unnatural insight into the methods of immorality 
has dangers which are facts. 
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And if they go, then they have done what they consider a 
great charity, and they inevitably desire to talk of it. Under 
the guise of religion they cando so. But talking of fallen women 
is talking of vice, no matter how many texts are introduced. 
And into what perilous places walks that girl who talks with men 
of her Magdalens, their wrongs and sorrows, their repentances 
and their relapses! How barriers slip away as unchastity begins 
to be looked upon as misfortune ; when men are regarded as the 
seducers, and women as their victims; when any case is supposed 
in which a woman is not in herself a sufficient guardian of her 
purity! Yet one has only to go among a certain very respectable 
class of society to get the impression that the most interesting 
state of womanhood is woman at her lowest point of degrada- 
tion. Certainly this is a wrong atmosphere for inexperienced 
youth. Good girls should dwell outside the current in which 
such subjects are spoken of. It is not given to the generality 
of men and women to visit Corinth, and not do as Corinth does. 

The excuse for these imprudences may be found in the fact 
that women will commit immoralities in the mass which singly 
they would shrink from. What modest girl would talk of the 
heroine of ‘‘ Traviata” to her lover? Yet with that indecency 
generated by numbers she will sit for hours in the crowd of the 
theatre, admiring the luxury, the splendor, the passions, and the 
sorrows of the dying prostitute. She will join the chorus ador- 
ing ‘‘ La Perichole” and giggle over Schneider or Aimée. Surely 
this is a seduction worthy of the attention of those parents who 
know the wisdom and kindness of the divine prayer, ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation.” 

Purity of speech is as much to purity of action as kind and 
gentle speech is to peace and good-will; and never is a woman 
so undignified and so unlovely as when uttering words of doubtful 
propriety. ‘There may be even no question of virtue or vice in 
such talk ; but it takes the edge of modesty, and she has no cause 
of offence if, after them, men approach her with that air of easy 
insolence which they readily fall into with a woman who, having 
ceased to respect herself, has also ceased to respect them. 

Another provocative to immoral conversation in our modern 
life is the erotic literature of the day and its promiscuous circula- 
tion, both in the form of cheap novels and in the columns of the 
newspapers ; the details of divorce trials, the publicity given to 
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lives of shame and crime, ete., ete. Now, the reader of immoral 
books is never a person of moral practice. Unwholesome brood- 
ing over unwholesome reading brings sin; much more so conver- 
sation pertaining to it. It is said that to the pure all things 
are pure ; but, unfortunately, a large part of society is not pure ; 
and the ease with which the sexes now approach each other makes 
immoral reading particularly dangerous. ‘‘ What are you now 
reading?” seems a very innocent question, but its answer may be 
full of suggestive shrugs and glances, of meanings half expressed 
and wholly understood. 

Undoubtedly the abolition of duelling has something to do 
with immoral conversation between the sexes. In countries and 
times when men were prompt to punish with a pistol-shot, or the 
sword’s point, an improper glance or a lascivious innuendo, there 
was more ceremony towards women, and certainly more visible 
respect. For there are, and always have been, a class of men 
amenable to nothing but personal physical punishment; and it is 
precisely this class who consider a woman’s folly, weakness, or 
affection their legitimate prey. The pistol-shot is by no means 
advocated, nor, indeed, is there any need to advocate it; many 
times in every year we are reminded that, in spite of its illegality, 
it is looked upon as the only sufficient redress for certain wrongs. 

American women have a great deal of liberty, and to balance 
it they require a great deal of womanly dignity. No matter how 
audacious a man may be, if a woman is dignified she has the 
advantage over him. Who can talk improperly toa woman who 
listens with an icy politeness and calm, ignoring eyes? It is an 
honest defence against all impertinences of conversation, and if 
its rigor and formality be considered slow and old-fashioned, is it 
not better to be slow and old-fashioned than contemptible? Every- 
thing can be learned, even virtue ; and social and domestic virt- 
ues are best learned and conserved by adhering to those forms of 
social life, apparently insignificant in themselves, which it is 
ruinous to abrogate. The propriety of centuries has encircled 
girls with certain limitations and rules as with a rampart ; and 
men have been taught to respect women who keep within them. 
In their violation they depart from a known order, and the mere 
breaking of conventional right is a wrong which the delinquent 
is always conscious of. And every such lapse robs her of nicety 
of feeling, of sweetness of mind, and of self-respect. 
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There are other and very distinct conversational immor- 
alities, but the one tending toward sensualism is the most gen- 
eral and the most dangerous. For many women, more thought- 
less and vulgar, perhaps, than wicked, not only tolerate 
its impertinence, but find it laughable and “funny.” And it is 
worth consideration that such shady talk not only disintegrates 
the purity of women’s characters, but also has a demoralizing in- 
fluence upon men. For men are themselves elevated by the respect 
they pay to good women, while those who permit them license, 
though it be but in words, drive them into contempt and cyni- 
cism even more readily than women who are fickle and false. 

Something alike to ti.is degradation of virtue by the tongue is 
a certain degradation of religion, in which sacred things, either 
through design or excitement, are spoken of in words admitting 
of a sensual meaning—a common excess in emotional prayer-meet- 
ings, and among elderly women who have abandoned love for re- 
ligion. It is a sacrilege in itself, and a cause of sacrilege in all 
who listen and have not the moral courage to express their disgust 
and disapproval. 

The question of social lying and of its kindred immorality, 
‘talking of self,” is too wide to be entered upon at this time ; 
but who has not been a passive sufferer from that clamor of con- 
ceit and invasion of arrogance which lead young men and women 
to continually boast themselves the envy of one sex and the idol 
of the other—that odious egotism which has no more shame in 
parading itself than a peacock has ? 

Flattery, jealousy, calumny, satire, snubbing, etc., have each 
and all their special characteristics of immoral tendency; but 
sins, in order to obtain proper reflection, are best looked at in the 
abstract rather than the concrete ; and it would be a great point 
gained if guardians of girls set themselves peremptorily and posi- 
tively against all conversation tending to sully the innocence of 
youth, or to bring about between the sexes that familiarity of 
speech that leads to contempt, to broken faith, to sin, to moral death. 

This is the canker in the rose of youth. There is a kind of 
affront in exhortation. 


AMELIA E. Barr. 





THE PLEA FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


BY T. V. POWDERLY, GENERAL MASTER WORKMAN OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 





One of the principles of organized labor is to ‘‘ reduce the 
hours of labor to eight per day,” aud at the present time there is 
an agitation going on throughout the United States and England 
which has for its object the accomplishment of this looked-for 
result. 

All employers of labor claim to be workers ; they assert that 
they have to toil as wearily as do the men whom they employ. 
They will tell the advocate of the short-hour work-day that there 
is no necessity for a shortening of the hours of labor, and that a 
man should be allowed to work as long as he pleases. That all 
employers are workers is true, but there is this difference between 
them and their employees: the employer may work one hour or ten 
as he pleases; the workman must work whether it pleases him or 
not. The employer enjoys a profit on each hour of labor per- 
formed by the employee, while the latter has no share in the profit 
whatever; he simply receives all that he can wrest from his em- 
ployer. Competition obliges the humane employer to adopt 
the same methods as the skinflint, or go out of business, 
and, as a consequence, the lowest rate of compensation for which 
men will work is all that he will pay. Justice seldom enters into 
the adjustment of wages: necessity is the standard by which they 
are regulated. 

Previous to 1825 men worked ‘from sun-up to sun-down,” 
and they saw but little of their homes on what was then rigidly 
observed as ‘‘the Sabbath.” The adornment of the home gave 
the head of the family no concern, for he spent but a short time 
in the house. He knew but little of the wants of the household 
except those that pertained to food ; and to the fact that he went 
forth for the purpose of supplying the family with food we owe 
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the term “ bread-winner” as applied to the laborer. To be a 
bread-winner was all that the workman of the last century aspired 
to ; and yet he grew tired of the contest, for it brought him but a 
scanty portion of what he struggled for. In 1825, the agitation 
for the establishment of the ten-hour system began, and it con- 
tinued until it was officially recognized by the President of 
the United States in 1840. Strikes, contentions, disputes, and, 
very often, bloodshed, at length brought the ten-hour system 
into operation, and with its final adoption the workman became 
ambitious of being more than a bread-winner. 

The steam railroad was then courting commercial acquaint- 
ance, and in rapid sequence came the telegraph, the lightning- 
express train, and the daily paper, with its record of yesterday’s 
proceedings. Invention took new life in every department of 
trade and industry, and we now find ourselves able todo in a 
minute what it formerly required hours to perform. Since 1840 
the agencies of production have gained a power and force that 
were not deemed possible during the years which rolled between 
the dawn of the Christian era and that date. Previous to that 
time brain work was not supposed to be entitled to any more con- 
sideration than hand labor, so far as the hours of service were con- 
cerned. Until recent years it was not supposed that the clerk or 
the employee of the counting-house should remain at his post a 
shorter number of hours than the mechanic or the laborer. What 
was wanted in order to allow all men to labor was light, and the 
light came. 

Fewer hours of toil mean more time to read, and after the 
adoption of the ten-hour system the workman took more of interest 
in the press of the land; he had more time to read; and, that fact 
once established, it became a paying investment to advertise in 
“the papers.” The number of papers began to increase, for the 
masses had more time to read; having more time to read, they 
learned what was going on throughout the world, and they 
naturally acquired new tastes and desires. The adornment of the 
home became an object with the man who could see his home by 
daylight, and the demand for articles of home consumption and 
adornment increased very rapidly. The ‘‘ oldest inhabitant ” has 
only to travel back some fifty years in memory to see a house with 
bare floors from cellar to garret, sawed-off stumps serving as chairs, 
stone dishes on the table, and sheepskins for blankets. He will 
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remember that the workman of that day lived in a log hut, and 
that he had to stuff the cracks with fresh mud every fall ; that a 
coat of whitewash was a luxury, and that corned beef and cabbage 
were regarded as delicacies. It was very easy to supply these 
wants, and had men continued to work on for as mary hours as 
they were able, they would never have dreamed of improving 
their condition. 

That the condition of the workman has improved wonderfully 
is true, but to no one can the credit of this be given save the 
workman himself. He alone sought for the means of improve- 
ment, and his every step has been contested by those for whom he 
toiled, and by others who never gave a thought to his surround- 
ings. It is true that philosophers and philanthropists have spoken 
in favor of the ‘‘man who worked,” but their pleadings and 
writings had no more effect on the minds of the wealth-getters 
than has a zephyr on the Eiffel Tower. To look back at the sani- 
tary condition of the workman’s home and surroundings is to learn 
that, if he had had to work on the inside of factory walls at that 
period, he would have lived but half as long as at the present time. 
If the man who lived ina log hut, where “the wind whistled 
through the chinks,” was obliged to work in the stifling atmos- 
phere of the present-day factory, he would die of lung trouble in 
a very short time. Workshop, means of transportation, dwell- 
ings, and every surrounding have changed, and for the better. 

Too many advocates of the eight-hour day are in ignorance of 
the vital principle which underlies the agitation. They argue in 
this fashion : If the hours of labor are cut down to eight, the idle 
men who have flocked to this country will be employed, and we 
shall be correspondingly happy. Following that course of rea- 
soning to its logical conclusion, we should have to cut down the 
hours of labor still further in a few years to accommodate the idle 
thousands imported to this country by steam and railway com- 
panies ; and after the number of the unemployed increased again, 
we should have to reduce the hours of labor again and again until 
the unemployed of Europe and of Asia had landed, when we 
should have nothing to do. 

On higher ground does the sincere advocate of the short-hour 
work-day base his agitation. The final solution of the work-day 
problem will come when the workman becomes a sharer in what 
he creates. To-day the laborer is considered by his employer to 
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be no more a factor in the field of production than the spade which 
he handles. The laborer has no other interest in the work he 
performs than to draw pay for the work done at the end of the 
week or month. Workman and employer find their interests to be 
identical in but one particular—to get the most out of each other. 

Take an employer who gives work to one hundred men. The 
value of their labor we will rate at $2 aday. He pays them an 
average of $1 a day each. His profits will equal the total wages 
paid, and in twenty years he may retire a wealthy man. How 
fares it with his workmen ? They remain poor and retire only to 
the poor-house or the cemetery. What do the riches of the one 
represent? Unpaid labor. ‘To labor, then, belong the vast sums 
that rich men leave after them to erect poor-houses and charitable 
institutions, which would not be necessary if the workmen were 
paid what they earned. 

We have the Moses Taylor Hospital in Scranton, to which 
the miners of this valley will be admitted upon receiving injuries 
in the mines. That hospital represents $300,000 of their own 
earnings, which by right belongs to them; and yet they must 
enter its door as objects of charity because an unjust system 
enabled one man to rob them of that sum. Had the miners of 
this valley been sharers from the beginning in the earnings of the 
mines, had they received a just share of the profits which their 
labor created, they would to-day be in a position of independence, 
and when misfortune overtook them they would not have to seek 
admittance, for sweet charity’s sake, within walls every brick of 
which is cemented in their own sweat and blood. Had they been 
sharers in the profits, every hour of toil performed by them would 
be an hour of profit also, and they would find pleasure in work- 
ing as many hours as they desired. They would work as they 
pleased, and would not be driven to it. The incentive to labor 
for something more than a master would be there, and each one 
would be a part of that which he created. Until such a day as 
that comes we must agitate for shorter hours of toil, so that men 
may have the time to prepare for the system of the future. 

No one now thinks of requiring the bank clerk to work ten 
hours, oreven eight. His mind would not stand the strain, and 
the physical part would also decay. The work of the future will 
be scientific in its nature, and will call for more exercise of 
the brain than of the hand. Witness the rapidity with which 
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women are being crowded into the places made vacant by 
men, and we realize that it is no longer strength, but skill, that is 
required. No man or woman can work as long at an occupation 
which requires skill as at one which calls for no exercise of the 
mental powers. ‘Turn to statistics, and it will be seen that the 
mechanic dies many years in advance of the day-laborer. One 
exercises the muscles alone ; the other exercises brain and muscle. 
The double wear ends existence more quickly. Brain work will 
soon be required in all callings, and if for no other than a sanitary 
reason, the hours of labor should be reduced to the eight-hour 
standard. 

Men who work short hours are better educated than those who 
do not; they have more time in which to study. A thinking, 
studious man will learn that overexertion shortens life, and he 
will guard against it. Thousands go to early graves through over- 
work every year, and until the struggle for existence is shortened 
by cutting down the hours of toil, thig condition of affairs will 
continue. 

We see the miners and operators of the West combining to 
curtail the production of coal, and we see the farmers of the West 
burning corn and grain as fuel. We notice factories shutting 
down every now and then, and when we ask questions, we are 
told, ‘‘ These periodical depressions must come every few years.” 
These periodical depressions need not come every few years, and 
they would not come if we had an eight-hour work-day in exist- 
ance and workmen were educated in the science of government. 
Capitalism cares but little how long men work ; its rule is grasp- 
ing, and it drives whom it controls with pitiless spur. Must we 
look to Wall Street for reforms of any kind ? Even Wall Street 
itself will answer ‘* No.” Must we look to men whose every 
instinct is in the direction of acquiring extra millions for a relief 
from ‘‘ periods of depression” ? Must we look to those who con- | 
trol the currency of the country for a proper system of finance ? 
If we do, things will grow worse, and in the end we must turn to 
the intelligence of the masses for a reform of the evils that are 
now growing upon us. How can the masses be educated if they 
are obliged to work long hours when they get a chance, and fret 
because they are idle during ‘‘ periods of depression” which 
give the Anarchist the best of arguments and increase the number 
of his converts ? 
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The manufacturer complains that he must keep his factory 
running long hours in order to pay his taxes. He should study 
the question of taxing land for full value for use, and know that 
his improvements should not be taxed out of his hands. The 
manufacturer complains that he cannot pay the interest on bor- 
rowed capital unless he works his factory long hours. He should 
study the question of finance, and learn that his government, and 
not its enemies, should regulate and control the volume of cur- 
rency, that it may become a circulating medium, instead of an 
interest-gathering machine. He complains of excessive freight 
charges, and declares that he must work long hours in order to 
meet his obligations. Let him unite with the Knights of Labor 
and the Farmers’ Alliance in demanding that his government 
control the avenues of transportation and distribution. To study 
how to solve these problems, men must work fewer hours each 
day. 

Should this much-desired reform be inaugurated by strikes ? 
is asked. Not necessarily. In a given occupation or trade 
the employers and workmen throughout the country should 
agree on the establishment of the eight-hour work-day. To 
institute it by means of astrike in one part of the country 
would but place the short-hour employer at the mercy of his long- 
hour competitors. To demand the same rate of compensation for 
short hours as is now paid would be unjust. To rush the system 
through would unsettle affairs; and for that reason Knights of 
Labor ask for a gradual reduction of the hours of labor. We be- 
lieve that, unless workmen are educated to understand the full 
and true reasons why their hours of labor should be reduced, 
they will not retain what they get ; and for this reason we appeal 
to their reasoning powers rather than to their powers of endur- 
ance in case of a strike. Employers as well as workmen will soon 
realize that the short work-day will be the most beneficial. In any 
event its introduction will soon be announced. 

T. V. Powperty. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOK MARKETS. 


BY OLIVER B. BUNCE, 





AN ASSERTION made in a recent magazine article that there are 
twenty readers of books in the United States to one in Great 
Britain only exaggerates a little a prevalent conviction. Declara- 
tions similar to this are continually put forth, not only here, but 
abroad, until almost every one has come to believe them to be 
true. And yet it is easy, I think, to show that they are un- 
supported by facts ; and my present purpose is to marshal a little 
illuminating testimony bearing thereon. 

The method of publishing and circulating books in one 
country may yield larger profits than the methods of other 
countries,—as, for instance, the high-priced books for circulating 
libraries in England compared with the low-priced books in this 
country,—but a fair test of the reading activity of any people 
largely lies in the rewards they are willing to pay the authors 
whose books they peruse. A comparison between the profits of 
authors in England and authors in the United States shows a 
striking difference. When I remember how enormous were the 
gains of Sir Walter Scott, how brilliant were the profits of 
Charles Dickens ; when I recall that Bulwer received a hundred 
thousand dollars * for the privilege of printing a cheap edition of 
his novels for ten years; that George Eliot was paid thirty-five 
thousand dollars for ‘* Romola,” and made seventy-five thousand 
dollars out of ** Middlemarch ” ; that within three months after 
the publication of the fourth volume of Macaulay’s *‘ History” 
the Longmans sent him a hundred thousand dollars, I wonder in 
what fairy-land these things could have occurred. 

I know not what Tennyson’s arrangements are with his present 
publishers, but at one time he received the fixed sum of twenty- 

* It seems to me advisable, in the frequent compari ons of prices I shall have to 


make, to give always the American approximate equivalent for the English mone- 
tary term, 
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five thousand dollars a year for his copyrights, whether he pub- 
lished anything new or not. It would be interesting to compare 
these figures with Longfellow’s yearly receipts. Trollope frankly 
tells us just what he received for his novels, which in many in- 
stances was not less than fifteen thousand dollarsdown. Mr. Roe 
was the most successful of recent American novelists, and yet it 
is doubtful if any of his much-read novels yielded him more than 
half this amount. Anthony Trollope’s prices were not at all ex- 
ceptional, every English novelist in the first rank obtaining as 
much, and a few considerable more. Some single books in this 
country, such as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘*The Wide, Wide 
World,” ‘‘ Ben Hur,” have yielded their authors a large profit; but 
I know of no author publishing rapidly book after book whose av- 
erage receipts are at all equal to those of English authors of corre- 
sponding rank. And if we compare exceptional books, England 
still pays much more liberally than we do. George Eliot, as I 
have already mentioned, is said to have made seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars from ‘‘ Middlemarch.” ‘‘ Ben Hur,” large as the re- 
turns have been, can scarcely equal this. 

If a disinterested person desired to ascertain the comparative 
literary activity of two countries, he would naturally compare the 
literary journals of each with the other. Could there be a surer 
test? If we place before us copies of the Atheneum, the Satur- 
day Review, and the Spectator, we see at once what is going on in 
the English world of letters. If we place by their side the only 
three American periodicals with which comparison can be made, 
the Nation, the Critic, the Literary World, the difference is 
rather astonishing. Ina copy of the Atheneum now before me I 
count thirty-six columns of book announcements and advertise- 
ments; in the Nation of the same date about seven columns, the 
columns being of equal length. In another number of the 
Atheneum | find twenty-three columns, against four columns in 
the Nation of the corresponding issue. The other American literary 
journals exhibit a similar disproportion in comparison with En- 
glish journals. How are we to account for this remarkable dif- 
ference? Is it to be believed that the lesser activity pertains to 
a much larger body of book-buyers? If all other evidence was 
closed against us, this fact would be sufficient to show in which 
land books are the more bought and the more read. An examina- 
tion of these announcements by detail is exceedingly suggestive— 
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here so few books comparatively within the higher range of thought; 
there so much activity in every branch of intellectual effort. 

Every one knows something of the great circulating-library 
system of England. The magnitude of the Mudie library is of 
itself proof of the existence there of a very large, alert, and eager 
book-reading community. We have many libraries in this country, 
—public libraries, circulating libraries, free libraries,—but their 
aggregate consumption of books is much below that of Mudie’s. 
In truth, it is not uncommon for Mudie to take on the day of 
publication more copies of a book at a high price than could be 
sold throughout the United States at a lower price. When, for 
instance, Anthony Trollope’s autobiography was published, Mudie 
subscribed for 1,500 copies, the retail price being five dollars. I 
think any publisher here will bear me out in saying that it is 
doubtful if so many copies could be sold in this country even at 
half the price. The book was published here in cheap form, at 
about twenty-five cents, and had, no doubt, avery good sale. Had 
it been published in England at that price, I am justified in say- 
ing that the sale would have reached some immense figure. When 
Froude’s ‘‘ History of England” was first published, Mudie sub- 
scribed for a thousand copies; yet no publisher here thought it 
prudent to make an edition for this market, although a thousand 
copies, at the usual price of works of the kind, would have insured 
the publisher against loss. These instances indicate the volume of 
Mudie’s business. The ordinary edition of a three-volume English 
novel is five hundred copies, the greater number of which are 
taken by Mudie. Published here at a dollar and a half, the 
edition could not exceed two thousand copies, or if in paper 
covers at fifty cents, five thousand might be reached. The 
English edition must be estimated to have for each copy from ten 
to twenty readers, counting each family as one reader. 

Mudie’s central establishment at London and his branches in 
all the towns are so large, so vital a fact in English publishing 
that they render the issue of many books possible that could not 
otherwise be printed. This system, moreover, greatly increases the 
rewards of authorship. The prices of books for circulating libraries 
are very high, and with every notably successful book the profits 
are greatly beyond anything that we experience in America. 

But while the prices by the library system are high, English 
readers obtain books for perusal at a very small cost. For five. 
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dollars a year a subscriber has the command of all the literature 
of the day; for twenty-five dollars a year he receives his 
fortnightly parcel of various books, which he may taste, read, or 
reject at his pleasure. Here with us every individual book, so 
far as it looks for individual buyers, has to overcome the reluc- 
tance, if not the hostility, of the public; for no man will deliber- 
ately purchase a book unless he has assurance that it is what he 
wants. Under the English library system the reader is brought 
in contact with every book, no given book involving a special 
outlay ; and hence every new production enjoys an opportunity 
that is denied most of the new books under our methods. I be- 
lieve that the English library system, with its large body of alert 
and accessible readers, has been the means of building up an ex- 
pansive and catholic literature. It may be asked how it is that 
the innumerable public libraries with us do not produce similar 
results. There are several thousands of them, and yet, while they 
obtain books at much less cost than the English libraries do, they 
seem to exert a very small effect upon numbers printed. On the 
contrary, editions have become smaller as‘these institutions have 
multiplied, so that the suspicion arises whether they are not 
detrimental to literary interests. How there should be this differ- 
ence in results between circulating libraries supported by sub- 
scription and libraries free to all comers, I am not prepared to 
say. As for subscription circulating libraries in this country, they 
are wholly insignificant. Their total purchases of books make a 
paltry showing by the side of Mudie’s splendid orders. 

One misleading circumstance in comparing the sale of books 
in England and the United States is the habit of putting the sale 
of high-priced books, designed almost exclusively for circulating 
libraries, in comparison with the same book here at a very low 
price for popular circulation. Obviously in such cases there must 
be a wide difference between the relative figures. But if we could 
compare readers with readers, instead of buyers with buyers, the 
difference would vanish. It is also necessary, in making compari- 
sons, to select books the authors of which have equal popularity 
with readers on both sides of the ocean. Macaulay in numerous 
very cheap editions has had an immense sale in this country, but at 
a much higher price he has had an immense sale in England. If we 
knew the number of readers his books have had in England through 
the libraries, we should be in better position than now to make an 
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exact comparison between his readers here and abroad. A few years 
ago, when acheap edition of his history was put upon the English 
market, sixty thousand volumes went off the first month or two, 
and since then innumerable editions have been printed. 

One of the most brilliant English successes in recent years is 
Green’s ‘* History of the English People.” The English publish- 
ers announced about a year ago the sale of a hundred and thirty- 
two thousand copies. I know of nothing with us comparable to 
this. Higginson’s ‘‘ History of the United States” has had a 
very large sale, but the price is much lower. It is intended, 
moreover, for young readers, and there has been a large school 
consumption. Iam not unmindful of the wonderful success of 
General Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs ””—a success unprecedented in liter- 
ature. But look how many circumstances combined to make it 
so. A general, passionately loved, writing on his death-bed the 
history of campaigns that enlisted the profoundest patriotism of 
the people, insured for it at the beginning a vast circulation. 
Then we recall how it was carried by thousands of active agents 
to every house in the land. Never was there a book waited for by 
so eager, so admiring a multitude. A book produced under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary and sold by methods so special is in 
no wise a test of the intellectual tastes of the people. We must 
compare the sale of Green’s ‘‘ History,” not with that of Grant’s 
** Memoirs,” but rather with the sales of Bancroft, or McMaster, 
or Hildreth, if we would accurately judge of the comparative de- 
mand for historical literature. When the first volume of Mc- 
Master’s ‘* History of the People of the United States ” appeared, 
it was believed to have been inspired by Green, and was hailed 
with enthusiasm. There were many indications of a brilliant 
literary and popular success, and yet the sale has not been more 
than a twentieth of that of its great English model. This is verv 
significant, and is enough, of itself, to dispose of the notion that 
we buy more books than the English do. 

Some years ago Macmillan published what is known as the 
Globe Edition of Shakspeare. This edition was a compact 12mo 
volume, printed in small type, but type so perfectly cut that the 
impressions looked as if they were taken from copperplate. It 
was in every particular a fairly perfect specimen of book-manu- 
facture ; yet the price was only sixty-two cents. Fifty thousand 
copies went off immediately. An edition was published in this 
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country, probably from duplicate plates, but the price was higher 
and the sale comparatively slight. About the same time there 
appeared in England a religious series known as ‘‘ Heaven Our 
Home Series,” the name being derived from the title of the first 
book. This series attained in England, it is said, a sale close to a 
hundred thousand copies each volume; but the reprint in this coun- 
try, as near as I can ascertain, did not reach a tenth of this figure. 

But there are frequently local differences that account for 
marked divergences—sometimes price, sometimes the local popu- 
larity of the author. It is not easy to find a book that stands 
upon equal conditions in both countries. Looking over the list 
of recent books, there is one which seems to me to afford favora- 
ble circumstances for a just comparison. Charles Darwin is 
probably as well known and as popular with readers here as in 
England. Iam unable to say what difference there is in the sales 
of his books in the two countries ; but the recent biography by 
his son, Francis Darwin, gives us just the facts we are in search 
of. This book is published in England in three volumes at $9, 
and in this country in two volumes at $4.50; yet the sale in 
England at double the price has been twice as large. Moreover, 
as the greater number of copies there went into the libraries, 
they had probably ten times as many readers. I consider this a 
conclusive test as to the comparative demand for intellectual books 
by readers in England and readers in the United States. 

Much has been said about the greater sale of the ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” in the United States than in England. Sev- 
eral editions were published here at a much lower price, and the 
sale was pushed in each instance by an army of active agents. 
Had this work been published in this country at one-half the 
English price, and sold, as it was in England, through the 
regular book channels, the showing would have been very differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, the large consumption here of a work of so 
high a character is very creditable to our people. We are 
distinctively, as a nation, buyers of dictionaries and cyclopedias. 
There is abundance of money in the country, and a wide-spread 
thirst for practical information, even on the part of those who 
care nothing for literature. We are, however, by no means alone 
in this. It is declared that two hundred thousand copies of 
Chambers’s ‘‘Information for the People” have been sold in 
Great Britain, and that Knight’s Penny Magazine, which was a 
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sort of cyclopedia, had at one time a circulation of the same 
number. 

Encyclopedias with us have been pushed with great ingenuity 
and energy, and in recent years they have been sold in large 
numbers by the instalment plan. This method of selling books 
cannot be considered as at all indicative of our national literary 
tastes, inasmuch as most of the people that buy in this way are 
ready for anything that gives them immediate possession with 
pay-day somewhere in the future, whether it is a cyclopedia, a 
piano, a sewing-machine, or a new carpet. The only index 
of the intellectual tendencies of a people is what they search for 
and select. Unless, indeed, there is selection, there is nothing 
that concerns the present question. The demand at the libraries 
is one index of what readers prefer; the demand at the book 
stores is another ; although neither the libraries nor the book 
stores escape the crazes of the hour, and are often beset by people 
who never resort to them except when rushing to read the last 
literary sensation. It is obvious that the idle reading of any book 
that chances in the way is not an intellectual proceeding. There 
are hundreds of thousands of our people carrying a little spare 
money in their pockets who are ready to kill an unoceupied hour 
with a book, indifferent as to whether it is ‘*‘ Peck’s Bad Boy,” a 
sensational romance, or a comic almanac. 

There are many “libraries” of standard works published in 
England in excellent style and at a very low price, with which 
we here have nothing to correspond. Morley’s Universal Library 
consists mainly of classics. The volumes are a crown 8vo, neatly 
printed and bound in half cloth, the price being thirty-six cents 
per volume.* Although not commenced until 1885, the sales 
last December were authoritatively declared to have reached four 
hundred and eighty-six thousand volumes. A certain proportion 
of this number, however, probably came to America, where the 
publishers have a branch house. The Chandos Classics is a col- 
lection of standard authors, in compact volumes, bound in cloth, 
at thirty-six cents each, of which the publishers announce that 
they have sold over three and a half million copies. Bohn’s Li- 
brary is famous the world over, and the sales have been enormous; 
but I have been unable to obtain definite figures. Some recent 


* This is the price in England. The same books imported to the United States 
are sold at an advance of about 50 per cent. 
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‘‘libraries,” consisting of minor gems in literature, selling as low 
as six and twelve cents, have been projected in England, and are 
popular successes. The Canterbury Poets, consisting solely of 
poetical selections, neatly bound, and yet selling at twenty-four 
cents each, is a recent successful venture, some of the volumes 
reaching large sales. The Camelot Library is a series of well- 
selected books, neatly bound in cloth, at twenty-four cents a copy. 

A small proportion of each of these “ libraries ” comes to 
America, but no publisher here has ventured upon anything simi- 
lar. We have editions of the standard authors offered at low 
prices, but they are, for the most part, clumsily made, badly 
printed, and vulgarly bound. No man with a taste for well-made 
books can touch them. In addition to these libraries the great 
authors are issued in England in delightful styles at almost a nom- 
inal price. A new edition of Thackery is a charm to behold, and 
yet the price is but twenty-four cents a volume, or in half bind- 
ing thirty-six cents. The Bronté novels are now appearing in 
exquisite little volumes, necessarily with small type, but perfectly 
printed, and in tasteful half-binding at thirty-six cents, and in 
paper covers at the astonishing low price of twelve cents each. 
The latest venture in this line is an edition of Kingsley’s novels in 
octavo volumes from new type, perfectly printed on excellent 
paper at the astonishing price of sixpence (or twelve cents). A 
hundred thousand copies of the first of the series, ‘‘ Westward 
Ho,” went off immediately, and the sales now are far beyond this 
number. Editions that unite perfect workmanship with great 
cheapness are not made in the United States. The enormous sale 
in England of these low-priced editions disposes of the assertion 
often made that the English people do not care to own books, but 
read simply what they borrow from the circulating libraries. 

One surprising feature in English publishing is the immense 
consumption of evangelical literature. Some years ago the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge published ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” at two cents, the first edition being a million copies. 
Many others of thé religious classics have been published at the 
same astonishing low price. This society has a magazine, entitled 
Dawn of Day, with a monthly circulation of 250,000 copies. The 
activity of the society is one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing features of English pubsishing. We have nothing here that 
fairly compares with it. It is now issuing a series of penny tales 
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by the most popular novelists. Twelve had been issued up to last 
December, with an aggregrate sale at that time of 1,340,000 copies. 

We in this country print many books, but the issues of the 
cheap-fiction libraries, which are scattered in such numbers over 
the country, are rather to our disgrace than our credit. When 
one looks at the display of these volumes on the book-stands, he 
asks in despair whether it is possible that there is no such thing 
as taste. In one thing we do, indeed, evince a great supremacy ; 
for no nation equals us in a knowledge of the arts of how to make 
a book hideous. In that public education of which we boast so 
much, in that spread of intelligence in which we think we are so 
superior, how is it that taste in these things isso rare? In former 
years the books that the pedlers carried through the country, and 
which were bought by farmers’ wives as ornaments for the centre- 
table, were monuments of showy and vulgar taste. To-day the 
paper-covered novel equals these examples in all that is repulsive. 
In any fair estimate of the intellectual tendencies of a people, 
productions of this character should be placed on the debit rather 
than on the credit side. 

In magazine literature we compare favorably with the rest of 
the world. Reviews of a high intellectual character are more 
abundant in England than here, but magazines of a superior popu- 
lar order are numerous with us, some of them circulating very 
largely. These productions are handsomely printed, their 
pictorial features excel in artistic quality anything abroad, and 
their literature is commonly very good. In all particulars they 
reflect credit upon the country, and afford certainly a surprising 
contrast to the cheap issues of popular fiction. How is it that 
taste can be so manifestly absent from one class of our publica- 
tions and exhibit such ascendency in another? The demand for 
magazines of discussion, of symposia on religious, socialistic, 
economic, and political themes, has recently greatly increased. 
This is not so much evidence of a taste for literature as proof of 
a remarkably wide-extended intellectual fermentation on all 
matters immediately affecting the practical and moral welfare of 
the community. In England there is a noticeable demand for 
magazines of a religious or semi-religious character. I have 
already spoken of the Dawn of Day. Good Words isan estimable 
and widely-read magazine of this class, and there are others. We 
have nothing here exactly their equivalent, although there are. 
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periodicals designed specially for Sunday-school teachers, which 
have a large clientele. Nor have we anything here that is a sub- 
stitute for Chambers’s Journal, which is extensively read by in- 
telligent artisans, and always unites useful articles with entertain- 
ing fiction. As for story-papers of the Ledger class, they are 
numerous under both flags, and the running pretty nearly equal. 

When the American publisher hears of the great number of 
book-buyers here, he wistfully asks himself, Where are they? He 
knows that school-books, text-books, and books of reference sell 
largely, and that occasionally there is a great rush for a novel of 
some kind. But if there are twenty readers in this country to 
one in England, or ten to one, or one to one, where are they ? 
He finds the English: literary journals teeming with announce- 
ments; he sees Murray, and the Longmans, and Macmillan, and 
Blackwood, and Kegan Paul, and many other heuses, ceaselessly 
producing volumes which here would soon ruin any publisher that 
should put his capital in them ; and wonders again where the great 
body of American readers is to be found. For books of science, 
for standard histories, for books of information, there is consider- 
able demand; but for books of imagination, outside of fiction, 
books strictly intellectual in character, books that come distinctly 
under the name of literature, there are very few buyers indeed. 
One of our great publishing houses fortifies itself with its periodi- 
cals, another with its school-books and cyclopedias, another with 
a great printing establishment; but no house can stand alone in 
the field of belle-lettres and survive. The houses that have 
attempted it have gone by. There is a public that devours the 
newspapers; there is a public that buys the magazines, sometimes 
mainly for the pictures; there is a public that idles over the last 
sensational novel; but the public that exhibits a genuine taste for 
higher reading, and is ready to welcome productions of genius in 
this field, is very limited indeed. And yet this public is larger 
than the consumption of books indicates. The appetite of every 
true lover of books is omnivorous; he needs a large income in 
order to satisfy his literary hunger. There are hosts, therefore, 
who would become an eager constituency for books did their means 
permit it. For these people we need cheap and neat editions of 
standard authors, such as are produced in England, and for new 
publications an extended and thorough circulating-library system. 

O. B. BUNCE. 





SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 
BY OSWALD OTiENDORFER. 





NO INTELLIGENT observer of events will deny the importance 
of the so-called ‘‘ Social Question.” In the literature of nearly 
every nation that participates in the progress of the race, in books 
of fiction, in treatises and essays, in periodicals and scientific works, 
it is discussed with more or less talent and ingenuity, and such 
publications find large numbers of eager readers. 

Even the legislative bodies of many civilized nations spend 
much time in preparing laws for the repression of the excesses of 
socialism, or to remedy some of the most glaring evils which seem 
to have their source in the development of modern industry. 

It is not difficult to detect the cause of this. Since the origin 
of mankind there has been no period of equal, or even longer, 
duration in which the production of wealth made such immense 
progress as during the present century. Thisis, no doubt, due to 
the numerous inventions by which space and time have been 
nearly annihilated, forces multiplied a hundredfold, and nature 
made subservient to human enterprise. 

But these inventions would not have been made, or, at least, 
would not have been introduced to such an extent, if knowledge 
and intelligence among mankind had not been diffused in a greater 
degree during the present century than during any previous period. 
It required not only the invention of steam power, but the coépera- 
tion of millions of intelligent heads, to build the present im- 
mense system of railroads and steamships ; and they would not 
be operated in so perfect and systematic a manner if the wants of 
the human race had not increased immensely, and if the millions 
of intelligent heads were not compelled to exert themselves in 
order to meet the increased needs of the people. 

It is a fact proved by statistical researches that the standard 
of life of the present generation in all civilized countries is higher 
and better than it was a century ago, and that the story of the 
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“‘good old times” is a myth. Even the older men among us 
will remember that the mode of living among all classes of our 
population, their food, clothing, lodgings, etc., are much better 
to-day than they were in the days of their childhood. 

Nevertheless, the discontent of a very large nuinber of the 
people with their condition and prospects is evident to the most 
superficial observer, and the misery among some classes, especially 
in large and densely-populated cities, is appalling. 

The solution of the seeming contradiction with the foregoing 
statement is to be found in the fact that, while the increase 
and diffusion of civilization and culture multiply the wants of 
the human race, these wants are at the same time the most potent 
incentives to increased production. The creator of the wants 
would, no doubt, be able to supply all the demands, and, in fact, 
does so (for it can be easily shown that the production of the 
necessaries of life has increased more rapidly than the need for 
them); but the distribution of the products of human industry 
and skill is to a great extent independent of their production. It 
is, therefore, not the lack in the production of wealth that causes 
the prevailing discontent, but the imperfection in the distribution 
of it. 

How far these defects are unavoidably connected with the sys- 
tem of our industrial development, which is the result of civiliza- 
tion, and has spread over the civilized world a degree of blessing 
never before witnessed in the history of mankind ; how far they 
emanated from and are the consequences of laws, habits, and 
customs voluntarily enacted and adopted, it may be, with the 
laudable intention to promote the general welfare; how far the 
present system is the outgrowth of human nature, based upon laws 
of nature which it would be futile and useless to attempt to amend 
or to repeal ; or how far the tendency of centralization (the most 
characteristic promoter of the progress of our days) can be con- 
sidered responsible for the evils complained of, and how far this 
tendency can be modified or repressed without incurring the risk 
of losing all the benefits accompanying its unrestricted working— 
these and similar considerations are the contents of the social ques- 
tion, which occupy the minds of thousands of highly-cultivated 
men, and control the thoughts and feelings of millions of people. 

It will be generally admitted that the social question affecting 
the welfare of the largest number of people of the civilized world 
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is the most important problem of our day, and the most difficult 
one to solve, as it may imply changes in the present organization 
of human society. No intelligent man who appreciates the far- 
reaching influence that the social question and its solution, or 
even any attempt to solve it, must have upon the development 
of civilization, can approach it without feeling the insufficiency 
of the human intellect, as it may be concentrated in any indi- 
vidual, to control and to master it. 

Nevertheless there is no lack of social quack-doctors who recom- 
mend their medicine as a most reliable and never-failing remedy 
against all the evils with which human society is afflicted ; not 
to mention the demagogues who use the social question as a 
stepping-stone to satisfy their ambition, or the lower grades of 
their colleagues, who depict the defects of the present social 
organization and the misery of the world in the darkest pos- 
sible colors, and throw out with full hands the seeds of dis- 
content, expecting in the confusion created thereby to reap the 
fruits which they are too indolent to secure by industrial habits 
and energetic work. There are some men, highly intelligent and 
animated, no doubt, by the best intentions, who do not hesitate, 
in meditating on the social problem, to fly to the skies and to 
build air-castles, from which they proclaim full-fledged schemes, 
by the adoption of which they promise to remodel the present so- 
cial order, and to make all mankind contented and happy. 

These gentlemen should pause and reflect that the present state 
of social affairs, however imperfect, is the result of the evolution 
of civilization during many centuries—a result for the accomplish- 
ment of which the wisest men ofall nations and all times have 
worked, and which could only be attained after numerous experi- 
ments, and with the sacrifice of many lives and much treasure. 

Then it may dawn upon them that the much-desired and 
needed improvement in our social condition can only be achieved 
by the most extended and careful study of the whole field of 
sociology, and practically can only be tried step by step by 
numerous experiments, most of which may prove to be failures, 
but in some of which a grain of real merit may be detected, 
which is capable of further development and may finally bear 
fruit commensurate with the work bestowed on its cultivation. 
They may come to the conclusion that millions of intelligent 
heads and stout hearts must assiduously codperate, if the practical 
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solution of only one part of the social problem is to be accom- 
plished, and that those who undertake to cut the Gordian knot 
by an arbiter dictum will only retard the work they profess to 
promote, and may do more harm than good to the real interests of 
the masses, whose deplorable condition enlisted their sympathies. 

From this point of view, the social movement in Germany, as 
it is shaping at present, richly deserves the interest so generally 
taken in it; the government there, or, rather, the Emperor, not 
only having recognized the necessity of social reforms, but taken 
measures for their realization. 

The social agitation in Germany commenced about the same 
time as in the other countries in Europe, though confined, up to 
the consolidation of the German Empire, mostly to secret propa- 
ganda by the circulation of pamphlets and tracts through private 
agents who knew how to elude the vigilance of the police. Since 
the formation of the empire and the adoption of universal suf- 
frage as the basis upon which the deputies to Parliament are 
elected, the Socialists have become encouraged to send their own 
representatives to the highest law-making body of the country. 
Many of their companions, however, misled by former conspir- 
acies, could not rise to the position of battling for the recognition 
of their opinions and demands by the use of the legal means that 
were at their disposal. Some of them became helpless tools of 
communistic and anarchistic agitators, whom they assisted in 
putting their schemes of vengeance against society into execution. 
This brought them in conflict with the criminal courts, and 
landed a few in the penitentiaries and even on the gibbet. 

The Socialists, it is true, did not approve of these crimes, but 
their official organs did not condemn them, and it is, therefore, 
not surprising that indignant public opinion held them to some 
extent responsible for these outrages. The attempts upon the 
life of Emperor William I. in 1878, and the severe measures of 
repression which were then resorted to, led to the expulsion of 
the most active socialistic leaders. Their organization, though 
severely shaken thereby, was not broken up, and in 1884 they 
succeeded in electing twenty-five of their representatives to the 
Reichstag. It is true that this number shrank to eleven in 1887, 
but the election of the later year cannot be considered as an ex- 
pression of the popular will, as it was held under the pressure of 
impending danger of war, and the government made every pos- 
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sible effort to secure a majority that would approve the proposed 
large increase of the army for the following seven years. In the 
meanwhile, socialism, or, rather, the recognition of the necessity 
of effecting social reforms, had made converts among the highest 
classes of society, among whom Emperor William I. occupied the 
most conspicuous place. In the message which he transmitted to 
the Reichstag on November 17, 1881, he said : 


“Already last February we made our conviction known that the cure of social 
evils could not be accomplished exclusively by the repression of the social-democratic 
excesses, but simultaneously by positive measures tending to promote the welfare 
of the workingmen.” And after announcing the drafts of the law relating to the 
organization of an accident insurance for the workingmen, and to provide for their 
support in case of sickness, the Emperor continued: “We consider it our duty to 
recommend this subject to the earnest consideration of the Reichstag, and we would 
look back with great satisfaction to the success which God has vouchsafed our 
régime if we could take the consciousness with us that we have left to the Vaterland 
new and durable guarantees for internal peace, and to the poor and needy the better 
security and assistance to which they were entitled.” 


The legislative drafts alluded to in the message were thor- 
oughly discussed, and not only was the path struek out by the 
government in the direction of socialism looked upon as very 
questionable, but the difficulties in the way of the practical execu- 
tion of the measures recommended were so great that they were 


not adopted before 1884, and then only with considerable amend- 
ments. 

But, apart from this, the social movement received a new im- 
petus through the sympathy of the Emperor, and, as it was deemed 
impolitic to sail under the flag of socialism pure and simple, the 
new school of state socialism was established, which obtained 
numerous adherents among the best-eucated, classes, especially 
among men who had become distinguished by their theoretical, 
incisive treatment of the various subjects they had applied them- 
selves 10, but who, it must be confessed, betrayed an equal lack of 
practical experience—university professors, etc. 

The assumption, occasionally heard, that the attempts upon 
the Emperor’s life led him to the recognition of the need of social 
reform appears unfounded ; but nevertheless the statistical exhibit 
of the forced sales, during one year, of the land of the poor people 
by the fiscal agent of the state for the collection of unpaid taxes, 
made a deep impression upon the aged monarch, and his sympa- 
thies with the misfortunes of the poor were roused thereby. 

Prince Bismarck does not seem to have had great sympathy 
with the socialistic inclinations of the Emperor, though he did not 
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make the slightest effort to hinder or frustrate them. As a faithful 
servant of his master, for whom to die, as he repeatedly declared, 
would be the height of his ambition, he did not interfere in the 
least with the hobby of the old man, especially as he had not the 
faintest conception of the extent, if not of the measures, at least 
of the principle from which they emanated. Bismarck, on the 
whole, is by no means the genius in questions of political economy 
and state financiering that he proved to be as the arbiter of and 
leader in political questions, especially those which called for the 
highest statesmanship ; in reality he displayed in his judgment of 
the measures of political economy which came up in the discus- 
sions concerniag the raising of the protective tariff, especially the 
duties on breadstuffs, anafvetéwhich borders on the humorous. 

This is not at all surprising, because he is not such a univer- 
sal genius that he can instinctively hit the mark straight in every 
question ; and as he had to concentrate the entire force of his 
powerful mind upon objects that are foreign to these questions, it 
is not strange that he does not betray in their treatment either 
practical experience or theoretical study. 

At the assumption of government by the present Emperor in 
1888, it was not to be expected that he would bring to bear a 
comprehension of social questions or any sympathy with 
them. After his accession to the throne he seemed to give 
his whole attention to the army ; nevertheless, events soon came 
up which probably enough turned his mind toward social re- 
form. In Germany the government is the owner of nearly 
all the railways. The acquisition of the roads was forced 
upon the government on strategical grounds rather than from 
politico-economical considerations. It stands to reason that a 
country which is bordered on two sides by rival nations, and 
on its other borders by rather unreliable friends, must not only 
be prepared to have the army always ready to take the field, but 
must also be able to send it on short notice to any exposed point, 
and, so to say, to throw it within a few days from the north to the 
south, or from the east to the west. For this purpose it is in- 
dispensable to have the means of transportation—the railroads— 
under the unconditional control of the government, in order that 
it may determine the changes to be made not only in their im- 
provement and extension, but also in the articles transported, 
so that it might effect such transportation as a threatened out- 
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break might call for. The running of railroads, however, requires, 
above everything, coals, and in reality an abundance of coals, so 
that the old proverb of the need of money, more money, and 
limitless money for the continuation of war should be altered in 
these Gays to read that a rich, inexhaustible supply of coals is an 
indispensable necessity. 

The strike of coal-miners which broke out in 1888 in the 
coal regions of Germany might have first suggested to the Em- 
peror the need of measures for the removal of dissatisfaction 
among that class of the laboring population. The warning thus 
afforded was emphasized by the strike which again broke out 
in those regions during the past year,which actually induced the 
Emperor to intervene personally, summoning the delegates of the 
laborers to appear before him in Berlin, and instructing the gov- 
ernment officials in those regions to exert their influence for the 
adjudication of the points in question. One of these gentlemen, 
the president of the district government of Diisseldorf, Baron 
von Berlepsch, appears to have gained, by his successful efforts in 
that direction, the favor of the Emperor, so that he intrusted 
him a few months later with the portfolio of commerce, 
which Bismarck had held until then. The proprietors of 
the coal mines, partly private individuals, partly corporations, 
did not take kindly to the interference of the Emperor. They 
maintained that their workmen became more stubborn in conse- 
quence, and, in spite of all concessions, would be incited to make 
new demands, the concession of which would finally become irre- 
concilable with the successful carrying-on of their business. In the 
meanwhile, preparations were made for the new elections to the 
Reichstag, which were held on the 20th of February last. Sud- 
denly, on the 4th of February, two proclamations of the Em- 
peror were published. One was a rescript addressed to the 
Minister of Commerce and Trades, which orders the summoning 
of the Council of State to deliberate on measures for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of workingmen, and for the prevention of 
disturbances in the industrial works, especially in the coal mines. 
The Emperor says in that proclamation: 


“Valuable and successful as the measures are for the amelioration of tne condi- 
tions of the laboring classes which have thus far been initiated by legislation 
and administration, they do not come up fully to the task which I have assumed. 
The existing regulations of the trades, rules affecting the condition of workingmen 
in the factories, are to be examined into, in order to do justice to the complaints and 
demands that have been made in this field in so far as they are well founded. This 
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examination has to start from the point that it is one of the duties of government 
to regulate time, duration, and mode of work, so that the preservation of health, the 
demands of morality, the economical needs of the workingmen, and their claim of 
equality before the law, be vindicated. For the cultivation of peace between employ- 
ers and employees legal enactments should be considered. in which the workingmen, 
by their representatives who possess their confidence, shall have an equal share in the 
regulation of affairs, und for the protection of their interests in negotiations with the 
employers and with the representatives of my government. By such an arrange- 
ment a free and peaceable presentation of their wishes and complaints is to be secured, 
and ean opportunity is afforded to the state authorities to keep themselves informed 
of the condition of the workingmen and remain in intercourse with them. The 
state mines I wish, as far as care for the welfare of the workingmen is concerned, 
to be made model establishments, and for the private mining works I desire the cul- 
tivation of an organic relation of my mining officials with the miners. For the pre- 
liminary deliberation of these questions I will it that the Council of State meet un- 
der my presidency and in conjunction with such experts as will be designated. The 
selection of the latter I reserve for my personal disposal.” 


The other rescript addressed to the Chancellor, Prince Bis- 
marck, charges him to extend invitations to France, England, 
Belgium, and Switzerland to send delegates to a conference in 
which measures for the amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ingmen were to be considered. In that rescript he says : 


“IT have resolved to offer my hand for the amelioration of the condition of German 
workingmen as far as the limits will permit within which I am confined by the care 
forced upon me by the necessity of maintaining our German industry in a condition 
to compete successfully in the world’s market, and thereby secure its existence and 
that of the workingmen. The difficulties in the improvement of the condition of 
our workingmen, founded on international competition, may, perhaps, not be over- 
come entirely by an international agreement of the countries that rule the world’s 
market, but they may be mitigated. Convinced that other governments are also 
animated by the desire to subject to a common examination the objects which have 
already formed the subject of international deliberation by the workingmen of those 
countries, it is my will that, primarily, France, England, Belgium, and Switzerland 
shall be asked officially by my representatives there whether their governments would 
be inclined to enter into negotiations with us in behalf of an international exchange 
of opinions on the expediency of meeting those needs and wishes of workingmen 
which in the strikes of the past years have come to the surface. As soon asthe 
consent to the principle of my suggestion shall have been obtained, I charge you to 
invite the cabinets of all governments who take a like interest in the workingmen's 
question to a conference for deliberation of the questions involved.” 


These proclamations, immediately after their publication, re- 
ceived approval and acclamation at home and abroad. It was, 
however, soon found that the matter had also a serious aspect. 
The employers, and, indeed, the whole middle class of the people, 
were afraid that the open espousal by the Emperor of the work- 
ingmen’s cause would encourage them to raise new demands that 
could not be complied with, and the workingmen, on the other 
side, were induced thereby to side with the Socialists, whose aims 
the Emperor had indorsed by the expression of his sympathies. 
The organizations of the Socialists were by no means satisfied 
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with the obscure, vapory promises ; they accepted with pleasure 
the increase to their ranks brought about by the attitude of the 
imperor, but with one single exception* gave no sign of re- 
linquishing their opposition to the government. ‘The influence 
upon the elections was not to be wondered at and could be easily 
foreseen. It led to a crushing defeat of those parties that 
supported the government in the last chamber, the Conserv- 
atives, the Liberal-Conservatives, and National Liberals, 
and their numerical decrease turned to the advantage of the 
Socialists and Radicals (Freisinnige). The former will number in 
the new body 35 and the Radicals 72, which will give them (aside 
from the fact that, with the exception of a few minor questions, 
they never coalesced) in the Reichstag, which is composed of 397 
members, but a very moderate influence. Tlie power will rest in 
the votes of the Centrum, the Clericals, who, with the remnant of 


* Ata meeting of Socialists on the 6th of March, presided over by ex-Deputy von 
Vollmar (Munich), he declared that he and his party cannot but be greatly pleased 
by the turn that has been given tothe labor questions by the Emperor. The ideas 
of the Emperor are in perfect agreement with the wishes of the workingmen. As the 
latter seem now likely to become realized, it is absolutely necessary to have as many 
Social Democrats as possible elected to the Reichstag. 


The increase of the socialist vote in the German cities is as follows : 


ogne. 
Magdeburg... .. ._..... 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Konigsberg 
tastes knkhine & eeu 
Stuttgart 
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the former supporters of the government, will form a bare majority, 
whose support the government will have to obtain by making conces- 
sions to the demands of the Catholics. The strength of the Social- 
ists in the new Reichstag is, therefore, in spite of the considerable 
increase which they secured so far, of no importance. More 
significant is the increased vote given for them in all larger Ger- 
man cities. (See table on page 488.) In some of the cities like 
Hamburg and Bremen they have elected all their candidates. This 
shows that the increase in the number of votes of the Socialists is 
principally due to the position the Emperor took in his proclama- 
tion in relation to the social question. Wherever the pulsation of 
news and of thoughts generated by it is the quickest, there the effect 
was the greatest, and it is probable that, should the elections take 
place to-morrow, the number of the Socialistic votes would show a 
similar increase, as appears from a comparison of the results of 
the elections of 1887 and 1890. The State Socialists have no 
party organization, and, therefore, no representatives. The gov- 
ernment party has until now supported the measures advocated 
by the State Socialists. 

The social problem will not be brought nearer solution either 
by the proclamation of the Emperor or the result of the recent 
elections. The conference of the delegates of the various powers, 
now being held in Berlin, will presumably accomplish no re- 
sults, and we may hardly expect an agreement on any of the 
questions that will be brought before it; nor will the Council 
of State, in whose deliberations the Emperor takes part and over 
which he presides, produce any tangible fruits. Nevertheless, the 
efforts of the Emperor to influence the solution of the social prob- 
lem from above will not be altogether barren of results. They 
certainly direct public attention in a high degree to the im- 
portance of the question, and may be a new contribution 
toward demonstrating the fruitlessness—nay, foolishness—of 
trying to solve the social problem by dictates from above or 
below, by arbitrary interferences, instead of leaving it to the evo- 
lution of civilization. The attitude of the Emperor on this 
question does all honor to his heart, but shows his wisdom and 
his experience in a poor light. 

The lessons to be derived from these events will not show a 
positive gain, but a negative result—*‘ How not to do it.” 

OSWALD OTTENDORFER. 
VOL. CL.—NO, 401, 32 





SOCIETY IN PARIS. 


BY MADAME ADAM, 





Arter Count Paul Vasili, it is a great boldness on my part to 
speak of the society of Paris. I beg my readers to believe that 
it would not have entered my head to write on this subject had I 
not received the pressing invitation of the editor of Tue NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 

It is impossible to depict the society of our capital, republican 
though it may be, without beginning with the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. ‘A tout seigneur, tout honneur.” 

Why can I not yield the floor for one moment to the sincerest, 
the truest, the wittiest of our great ladies, the Duchess de Maillé 

For more than a quarter of a century the noble Faubourg has 
met at her house every Sunday. Young and old find there pleas- 
ure and profit—the old from the calm of an atmosphere which has 
not varied in a single degree, where good form, good manners, the 
traditions of their youth, are strictly maintained ; and the young 
in the most brilliant sallies of wit that can be evoked. The ami- 
uble dowager has the most admirable way in the world of weigh- 
ing **the benefits of civilization and of democratic progress on 
social relations.” She preaches with such fine humor, such ex- 
quisite brusquerie, that we are tempted to furnish her with the 
opportunity. Noneof her peers, whoever he be, finds favor with 
her if he is bitten by the ideas of ‘“‘ modernity”; it should be seen 
how she bestows a grandmotherly rating upon the young lordlings 
who show themselves too progressive. 

The Duchess de Maillé is respected as well as loved, notwith- 
standing her biting, or, I should rather say, her nibbling, wit; 
because if she irritates vanity, she never wounds dignity. Noone 
understands better than the Duchess the great art of receiving. 
ler salon is one of the most attractive, the most sought after, 
the gayest in all Paris, because gentleness hides itself there under 
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severest judgment, like eternal youth beneath the silvery hair of 
the mistress of the house. 

Since I have spoken of one grandmother, I shall continue. 
The Duchess de Polignac has ten grandchildren. Just as the 
* Duchess de Maillé finds pleasure in attacking new methods, so the 
Duchess de Polignac finds pleasure in defending men and things 
who are ill spoken of. Figuratively speaking, her drawing-room 
is wadded in such a way that the walls of her hdtel have never 
needed to have ears. 

The Marquise de Lillers is one of those rare personages whose 
remarkable knowledge is accepted in the great world. It is true 
that she shrouds it with so many veils that its brilliancy is in- 
finitely softened. The choice expressions and beautiful language 
which she employs are so little emphasized; learned as she is, she 
is so simple and so smiling, that even the Duchess de Maillé her- 
self does not groan over her erudition. 

If I place here the sparkling Countess de Montgomery, it is 
not to specify an age which she has not, and which she never will 
have ; it is to mark to what degree her influence is beneficial over 
the young women who go to her to ask counsel. Never has a mind 
more sound, more upright, more indulgent, more lofty, held the 
delicate function of guidingyouth. And how many go to her, and, 
having confessed themselves, return better, surer of the straight 
path ! 

In the great world, which is in itself a larger family, women, 
as they grow old, have a high mission—that of giving their experi- 
ence for the service of the new generations, of unceasingly recall- 
ing them to the good traditions of a past always greater and 
more heroic than the present, and whose lessons teach a nobility 
which excludes the vulgarity of certain epochs. Among the 
financiers and the middle class the ancestor has often been the 
most skilful and fortunate, while in the nobility he has oftener 
been the proudest and the bravest. 

Mothers and grandmothers teach their daughters distinction, 
as the law which should rule all their thoughts, all their acts, as 
well as their manners. Refined by all their surroundings, they 
receive the most delicate, the most chiselled, the most artistically- 
measured education that can be imagined. Thus the great lady 
who is a product of this education is more perfect than in any of 
the foreign aristocracies. All the lines of her character are soft- 
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ened ; the sentiment of her own beauty or value is weighed and 
sometimes effaced ; she is taught hour by hour forgetfulness of 
self, which is the basis of duty in the family, as well as of the 
courtesy of society. She learns to judge and to compare with 
good taste, and to express her thoughts with good breeding. She 
should know several foreign tongues; she should have touched 
the thought of the whole world, and thence gathered the honey 
of her speeches. Knowing these languages, she can maintain 
with her numerous relations a correspondence that keeps her mind 
alert regarding all that which in other countries interests those of 
her caste. 

Certainly, this admirable education has sometimes very little 
in common with learning. At certain epochs it has producde 
women who were pedantic, affected, exceedingly superficial, 
abstractresses of quintessences in regard to sentiment, putting 
words to torture to make them express more of the ideal than 
they can embrace or contain. At present, the Duchess de Maillé 
would say, exaggerated refinement is not to be dreaded, but 
rather the contrary. ‘The classic dowager condemns English and 
American ways, and laments over the passion for sport which 
absorbs the youth of the day. 

‘** But, Duchess,” say the young dukes, friends of the first 
** conscript ” of France, the Duke of Orleans, “‘ give back to us 
the daring adventures of the past, the battles, the opportunities 
for great acts of courage, and we will abandon the race-course ; 
revive a court, and we will sacrifice the clubs ; give us even a night 
of the 4th of August, and we will know how to prove that the 
French nobility has remained brave and has retained all its qual- 
ities of daring and devotion to its kings, of disinterestedness in 
regard to great liberal causes. Sport is only a gymnasium to 
maintain our manhood, otherwise without a field.” 

‘** Yes,” replies the Duchess, ‘‘as the Mollier Circus maintains 
the suppleness of Hubert de la Rochefoucauld when he plays the 
clown there ; as the club preserves the traditions of good language ; 
as the meetings at Neuilly bring back the customs of courts.” 

The young dukes are right, for among the well-born men the 
sportsmen are those who most recall their ancestors. Those who 
neglect active exercise, who have no other end than to seek after 
elegance, become exaggeratedly effeminate. 

A young noble of this day ought to learn to ride from child- 
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hood, so that at his majority he may be a perfect horseman. The 
la Rochefoucaulds, the Bearns, the de |’Estrades, the Contades, the 
d’Armaillés are admirable riders. The greater part of those who 
pass some years in the army, and particularly at Saumur, are 
veritable centaurs. All the young men of the French nobility 
who go to St. Cyr only enter there to arrive at Saumur. They do 
not understand, they not admit, a military career except on horse- 
back. They wish to be dragoons, light-cavalrymen, cuirassiers ; 
very few consent to serve in the infantry. 

When well-born young fellows have no taste for the army, they 
sometimes enter the navy, where they always occupy a privileged 
place, this arm of the service having the tradition of good educa- 
tion. Those who are neither soldiers nor sailors begin their social 
life by travels, but they rarely seek to complete their education in 
foreign countries, where they visit the aristocracy and the capital, 
shoot pigeons, frequent clubs, ride horses, or make excursions, al- 
ways having for their destination a chateau or a country place where 
they hunt. Do not ask them to put themselves out to see a 
museum, a work of art, a library, a celebrated ruin: all that, in 
general, lacks interest for them. 

Yet there are writers and artists in the French nobility. 
His Royal Highness, Monseigneur the Duke d’Aumale, is an 
admirable historian ; his nephew, the Count of Paris, has written 
more than one book of great research ; the Duke de Noailles, 
Academician, has written two volumes on ‘‘ A Hundred Years 
of Democracy in America”; Prince Eugene de Courtenay- 
Beauffremont, who descends in a direct line from Charlemagne, 
is a literary man, who devotes his talent as a writer to the glory 
of an illustrious family ; the Duchess of Fitz-James has written 
a useful and remarkable book on the method of combating the 
phylloxera by American grafts; the Duke de Broglie, Academi- 
cian, is famous for his pen; the Viscountess de Turenne has 
signed with a pseudonym two very curious books; the Marquis 
Antoine de Castellane and the Viscount Melchior de Vogné have, 
though still young, considerable literary luggage ; the Countess 
de Martel, granddaughter of Mirabeau, is no other than the very 
clever ‘‘Gyp”; the Marquis Philippe de Massa is one of the 
wittiest writers for the theatre; and the Duke de Bellune is at 
once author, actor, and manager of his own plays. 

The Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier is an orator both classical and 
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individual; the Prince de Leon, son of the Duke de Rohan, in 
politics knows how to inspire a sensational article or to draw up a 
profession of faith better than any one; Count Albert de Mun 
allies sacred and profane eloquence in an incomparable manner. 

Duke Edmond de Polignac is a distinguished composer ; the 
Duke de Massa is also a composer of merit; the Duke de Marmier, 
a sculptor of talent, is, like the Countess de Greffulhe, a cele- 
brated lover of music. The Duke de Clermont-Tonnerre is a 
remarkable violinist, and the Viscountess de Tredern, by her first 
marriage Marquise de Cosse—Brissac, is a singer of the first 
order. The Princess d’Arenberg, the dowager Duchess de Luynes, 
and Guy de La Rochefoucauld are painters of importance. 

The men and women of the world in general know how to 
write a note with finished perfection. They narrate with that 
faculty of speaking well characteristic of those who have early oc- 
cupied themselves with the art of conversation. 

The greater number of the noble French ladies are always 
present at the receptions of the Academy, which has remained a 
popular institution in the Faubourg St. Germain because several 
of the great nobles belong to it, and the traditions of beautiful 
language have been maintained by it. 

The French aristocracy has no aptitude for business. During 
the latter part of the empire there were several great names in boards 
of directors ; there is still the Bank de la Bouillerie, very respected, 
very honest ; some great nobles are directors in insurance com- 
panies ; the Railroad of the West has a Noailles ; that of Orleans 
has a St. Aignan ; but since the failure of the Union Générale the 
entrance of the nobility into large affairs is not often attempted. 

The Catholic bank of M. Bontoux had a great success ; 
almost the whole of the French aristocracy had turned into it the 
larger part of its wealth. They may applaud themselves for it. 
Affairs like the Landerbanck, the Servian railroads, and the Al- 
pine were good and honest. This bank wished to inaugurate a new 
system, that of seeking public credit only when an affair had 
given results, and not for its creation. 

The jealousy of the Jewish bank broke the Catholic bank, and 
the “‘Krach” swept away the fortunes of the aristocracy. and 
ruined many of its families. This failure drained the disposable 
money of the French nobility, to whom there still remain large 
landed estates at the moment when the agricultural crisis is at its 
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height. The Faubourg St. Germain will long suffer from this 
blow. During several years receptions and fétes were rare on the 
other side of the water, as they say on the boulevard, and a certain 
number of mésalliances were judged necessary to reéstablish cer- 
tain budgets. Marriages for money were made by the young 
nobles, the wives easily becoming patricians. There can never be 
any question of regilding an escutcheon through ason-in-law in the 
Faubourg St. Germain ; that would be an unprecedented scandal. 
Outside of these necessities of fortune, marriages among the 
French aristocracy are marriages of convenience, of reason, of 
position ; they are prepared at an early date by the parents. Very 
few love-matches are made among well-born people; they are even 
discountenanced. Why, it is said, should we upset what is es- 
tablished ? Love passes and position remains with the congeniali- 
ties of family, of rank, and of fortune. Love which does not come 
before marriage may come after it, since the contrary is often seen. 
There are among the French aristocracy many excellent 
couples. It is very bad taste to be ina state of disagreement. 
They see little of each other. It is not fashionable now fora 
husband to go during the day where his wife goes. The Duke 
walks about, strolls through the town, goes for a little while to 
the club—to the Jockey Club, which is the most elegant in the 
capital; or to the Union, a club a little antiquated, but calm and 
tranquil; or to the Agricultural Club, where they naturally speak 
of lands; or to the Cercle des Bébés, Rue Royale, a gambling club. 
The Imperial Club, whose members are now received in the other 
clubs, has just united with the Union Artistique under the name 
of |’Epatant. The aristocracy created by the first empire mingles 
now with the old aristocracy. There are large fortunes among the 
Imperialists, and for marriages it is preferable to go to the nearest. 
The married people meet each other again atdinner. Madame 
la Duchesse has made all her visits to her friends; has driven to 
the Bois, and brings her quota of news. Dinner at home is an 
hour of repose. The chat with each other only has its charm. 
Good humor at table is inscribed in the current code of politeness. 
Society gives this habit, since it insists that we should sacrifice to 
it all our sorrows and annoyances. In truth, each of us could not 
mourn over all the vicissitudes of all the others. 
Monsieur le Duc is in evening dress—dress coat and white 
cravat—whether he goes out after dinner or remains at home. 
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Madame la Duchesse, unless she has put on an elegant house dress, 
wears that in which she made her visits ; and if she goes out, she 
will dress herself for the theatre or the ball while her husband 
talks with his friends, or runs over a newspaper while he smokes. 

In the morning, the man of the world goes riding in the Bois 
or exercises himself in fencing; he has busied himself with his 
toilet, which is as important as that of his wife, and he has break- 
fasted quickly and very soberly. ‘The woman of the world some- 
times goes to the Bois on horseback with her husband; she 
attends to her devotions; has occupied herself with good works as 
well as with her toilet ; she also breakfasts very hastily, having a 
thousand things to do before dinner. In the evening, theatres, 
balls, dinner parties, occupy the aristocratic family even to fatigue, 
for the life of people of quality is far from being a sinecure. 

The great houses where they receive are, first, that of the 
Duke and Duchess de Doudeauville, the greatest noble and the 
greatest lady of France. It is there that royalty hovers, and hov- 
ering becomes it better than alighting. The Count of Paris, 
Philip V., prefers study to society, his library to the ball-room. The 
** Queen” shines in conversation by her culture, and on horse- 
back by her qualities as a sports-woman; she will never be the 
queen of Parisian elegance, of aristocratic taste, and of the tra- 
ditional luxury of the noble Faubourg and of the great capital. 
She will ever prefer the chase of the deer, the stag, or the boar to 
any féte, however brilliant it may be, and a thoroughbred to the 
most magnificent of jewels. Chantilly, the admirable residence, 
ornamented with the art and the refined taste of the Duke 
d’Aumale, interests her less through its rare collection than on 
account of the beautiful stables of the Condés, filled with valua- 
ble horses. The ‘ royal’”—I do not say royalist—salon par ex- 
cellence is that of the Duke and Duchess de Doudeauville. 

The evening parties at the hétel in the Rue de Varennes are 
admirable. They are given generally in the spring from the 15th 
of April to the 15th of June, after the return from Cannes and 
Nice, and from the country-houses, where people remain later and 
later. Two thousand guests may be invited by the Duke de 
Doudeauville. The Duchess, born Princess Marie de Ligne, 
though of a haughty type of beauty, is extremely amiable. It may 
be said that she receives like a queen. Loving the world, she is 
loved by it, and she devotes herself to it almost entirely. The 
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Duke, still young in appearance, has a very distinguished air; his 
taste is wonderful in every thing that regards the organization of 
a festival. The splendors of his drawing-rooms and the magical 
way in which they are lighted are unique in Paris. The Duke is 
very kind, of vast generosity, and has great influence on the 
opinions of his set. He is the true head of the Monarchist party. 
He receives foreigners, the great political world, and knows how 
to bring together with perfect tact individuals who do not consent 
to meet each other except at his house. The Duchess, when she 
receives, is simply dressed, so as not to eclipse her guests. She 
who possesses jewels celebrated for their rarity never wears them 
at her receptions. The splendor of the flowers and suppers of the 
Duke de Doudeauville cannot be surpassed. 

The salon of the Duke de Broglie, grandson of Madame de 
Staél, is a political gathering. The Duke has aperfect knowledge 
of foreign countries, expresses himself with elegance, and is in- 
telligent, but he absorbs the greater part of the conversation. As 
a politician, he is more dangerous when he is in opposition than 
when he is in power, knowing better how to attack an adversary 
on his own ground than how to choose the ground himself. The 
daughters-in-law of the Duke de Broglie bring into his drawing- 
room an animation which without them it would lack. 

The Count Othenin d’Hanssonville, nephew of the Duke de 
Broglie, has also an Orleanist salon. The d’Harcourts, the 
Ségurs, the baronne Reilla, the Lamberts de Saint-Croix, like 
the de Broglies and the d’Haussonvilles, the Duke d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, M. Bocher, and M. Buffet, constitute the staff of the 
Orleanist party. Since the fusion and since the death of the 
Prince Imperial, the three groups, Orleanist, Legitimist, and Im- 
perialist, are commingled in one single monarchical party, and 
Monsieur and Madame Lambert de Saint-Croix have contributed 
much to the reconciliation of the Monarchist groups, the circle of 
their invitations being very select, yet very wide. Wit and grace 
reign as masters of their house. 

An artistic and literary salon is that of the Princess Mathilde. 
All that Paris contains of wit and wisdom has been welcomed 
there, and is there retained. The choice language of the day is 
spoken there, the Princess having a mind open to all the move- 
ments of thought which talent initiates. 

In the drawing-room of the dowager Marquise, on the con- 
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trary, they converse as they did in the eighteenth century. Good 
French taste, in the purity of its traditions, is defended foot by 
foot and saved. 

At the Duchess d’Ayen’s, at the Duchess de Noailles’, the par- 
ties are grave and solemn. We become stiff, we become haughty, 
we become weary; but the supreme good style is to say : ‘‘I was 
yesterday at the Duchess d’Ayen’s, at the Noailles’.” 

Madame de Pourtalés, with her amiability, with her charm 
which jealous time dare not blight ; the Countess de la Ferro- 
nays, with an unexpectedness, a tact of which she alone has the 
secret ; the Marquise de Beauvoir, lady of honor to the Countess 
of Paris, with a grace, an originality, and a sparklingness of 
thought which make her the Frenchiest of French women ; the 
dowager Duchess de Luynes, with her sadness as an unconsoled 
widow and her sweetness as a happy mother ; the Countess of Gref- 
fulhe, with her poetry and idealism, which give her the appear- 
ance of a being superior to reality; the Duchess d’Uzes, with her 
impetuosity, the masterfulness with which she leads a hunt, 
celebrated also by her political alliance with General Boulanger ; 
the Countess de Brigode, born de Grammont, with her slender- 
ness, her incomparable distinction, and the melody of her voice ; 
the Princess Alice de Monaco, born Heine (married first to the 
Duke of Richelieu), with the golden waves of her blonde hair, 
her angelic face, and her beauty; the Princess Anna Murat, 
Duchess de Mouchy, so charming and seductive, with a sincere 
and attractive worldliness; the Countess d’Harcourt, born de 
Mun, and her two sisters, the Duchess d’Ursel and the Countess 
de Franqueville, with their genius for conversation, which makes 
them the women the most sought after and the most surrounded 
of Parisian society ; the Princess de Leon, with her sympathetic 
welcome, the fixity of her friendship, and her admirable jewels ; 
the Viscountess of Turenne, born Fitz-James, with her delicate 
taste for literature ; the Maréchale de MacMahon, with her per- 
sonal influence which creates for her a truly sovereign court ; the 
Viscountess de Durfort, so motherly, so gay, so much the noble 
lady ; the Countess Aimery de la Rochefoucauld, so pretty, so 
envied, with a calm which is not ruffled even by the anxieties of 
her noble husband over precedence, good manners, the laws of the 
social code, of which the Count Aimery is the grand pontiff; the 
Duchess de Bellune, with the pleasure which she takes in receiv- 
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ing, so that you cannot forbear to partake of this pleasure with 
her; the Duchess de Valengay, who, on the contrary, interests her- 
self cleverly in the occupations of her husband and his struggles 
for the defence of social usages ; the young Duchess d’Albufera, 
with her carriage as the chief equestrian of France, her simplicity of 
high taste, her black hair braided on the nape of her neck ; the 
Countess Jeanne de Montebello, so pretty and so handsome at the 
same time, so elegant and so wonderfully framed amid the 
artistic splendors of her hotel in the Rue Barbet de Jouy—a frame 
which the Duchess de Montesquiou, in the riches of her collec- 
tion, could alone dispute with her; the Marquise Antoine de 
Castellane, with her right-mindedness and her purity of taste ; 
and the Princess de Sagan, with her rather noisy existence, but 
who knows how to break the antiquated moulds of receptions 
and invent new methods of amusing her guests, and whose fetes 
are a Parisian event,—all these great ladies, and many others 
whom lack of space prevents me from naming—intelligent, beauti- 
ful and distinguished, with that distinction which veils defects, 
imperfections, and age with so much grace—all these receive, 
come and go across this great Parisian society which so many 
other aristocracies envy. 

The little Duke of Montesquiou, whodreams and knows how to 
play the magnificent ; the Princes of Henin, with their traditional 
taste; the Duke de Lorges, of the house of Durfort, the man 
most favored by fortune and yet the saddest that lives; the 
Duke de Brissac, that perfect gentleman; the Duke de la 
Trémoille, so disdainful of his age, yet consenting to live in it 
with so much fulness, taking all that is delicate of what it offers; 
the young Duke de Luynes, and the young Duke d’Uzes, cham- 
pions of the Duke of Orleans, the first ‘‘ conscript ” of France ; 
and alternating with the old families, the Bonapartist nobility, 
the Murats, the d’Albuferas, the Rivolis, the Wagrams, the 
d’Abrantés, the Trévises, the Talleyrands, the Malakoffs, the 
Bassanos, the Magentas, the Montebellos, the Decazes, 
the Feltres, the des Cars, the d’Harcourts, the Fitz-Jameses, the 
Rohans, the Turennes, the Mortemarts, the Marmiers, the 
Grammonts, the Beauveaux, and the ducal families with foreign 
titles—the Sabrans, the Gadagnes, the Courtenays, the Caraman- 
Chimays—form the great staff of French society, always ready to 
belt on the sword, rusty or new, of their ancestors or their fathers 
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at the first bugle-call of France. If politically or democratically 
‘the new social strata” indict the old, there is not one French- 
man who does not render homage to the patriotism of the nobility 
of our epoch. Coblentz would not be possible to-day. 

One la Rochefoucauld is a cavalry officer ; another is captain 
in the army ; the two sons of the Duke of Fitz-James are soldiers, 
and Count Robert Fitz-James is in the navy; the Duke de Maillé 
is a cavalry officer; Count Amedée des Cars is a fanatical sol- 
dier ; the Marquis de Castellane has allowed his sons to enlist, as 
have many others. 

The Marquis de Breteuil is the crack shot of France. All the 
young men of the nobility are great hunters; many of them have 
passed through Saumur, and, as I have already said, they culti- 
vate all species of sport ; besides the chase, they exercise them- 
selves daily in fencing, lawn-tennis, racket and rally-paper, boating 
and riding, so that they are prepared for the fatigues of war. 

To speak of things less grave, the women of rank who dress 
best in Paris are the Marquise de Beauvoir, the Countess de Pour- 
talés, Princess Anna Murat, the Duchess d’Albufera, the Princess 
de Leon, and the Princess Alice of Monaco—noble ladies for ages 
or noble ladies of yesterday. Some are perfect models, others 
copying them with success ; each has really or in appearance that , 
distinction of carriage, that delicacy of wit which refines and 
perfects itself unceasingly in the daily contact of the same pur- 
suits and the same characters. Good breeding and aristocratic 
education consist in this—that it becomes impossible for the most 
critical observer to find in a word, in a gesture, in an attitude, in 
& movement, in a salutation, in a look, in a smile, the least thing 
that is original or unconventional as an expression of good man- 
ners. Nothing either of the stiffness or the abandon of the 
Saxon races is permitted to a French woman of rank ; nothing of 
the Latin exuberance ; nothing of the Austrian arrogance, of the 
Prussian rigidity, of the wheedling graces of the Slavonians. 

In the great world of Paris we must neither discourse nor 
argue, norstrive to dazzle those with whom we converse; we may 
entertain them by lightly touching upon subjects, amusing others 
as we ask that they should amuse us ; approving of everything, un- 
less one is the Duchess de Maillé and has employed a quarter of a 
century or more in making scoldings acceptable. The ease of 
mind acquired by this aristocratic education gives enough supple- 
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ness to conversation for it never to lose its harmony of shades, its 
perfect rhythm. The woman of rank is more subtle, more analytic, 
more observant than the man of her own caste. She lives more 
within herself. She is more profound. She is devoid at once of 
timidity and assurance. She has a sense of her distinctive value. 
She likes to question and to learn. She is curious, feeling at liberty 
to sift and reject all which it is not the best taste to assimilate. 
Devotion and worldliness mix in her mind in the direction of 
charity, and the exercise of this quality is as necessary in the 
world as in good works. There are, indeed, some young lords 
and ladies who are called outranciers, extravagantists, extrem- 
ists ; but these are the exceptions, and they return one day or 
another to the ordinary world, or they quit it altogether; they are, 
besides, the proof of the general fidelity to received ideas and are 
the Heiots of good society. 

At this moment it is the style to be melancholy, pessimistic ; 
which irritates the dowagers, of whom the greater part force them- 
selves, notwithstanding the weight of years, to preserve their cheer- 
fulness. This will quickly pass. Did we not see at the end of the 
empire the ‘‘curled darlings” fight like heroes and bear with fortitude 
the misfortunes, the privations, the fatigues of that terrible year ? 

The French nobility to-day, while it keeps its superiority in 
elegance and is a teacher of good breeding, has become the com- 
peer of the most ardent patriots. | One cannot now be a man of 
the world and a sceptic; he is, therefore, abeliever in the altar 
more than in the throne, and he is for France even to sacrifice. A 
lover of women, of amusements, frivolous, as light as you please, 
the French gentleman would not have a moment’s hesitation in 
stripping himself of what is laughingly called le pur gratin (the 
outer coating), to make of himself a defender of his country. 

European interests occupy and interest our nobility, who keep 
themselves informed of everything. They are Franco-Russian 
and very decidedly anti-German. General de Charette, who re- 
mains their captain, and who, since the fusion, has buried the 
white flag in the folds of the tri-colored banner, would be quickly 
up and in arms were France in danger. In celebrating the anni- 
versary of 1889, France has celebrated the return to herself of all 
her children, for there are no longer any royalists more royalist 
than Frenchmen. 

The only drawing-rooms where a stranger meets, at the same 
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time, the great world, the financiers, the artistic and political sets, 
are those of some great embassy. Each group, it is true, isolates it- 
self ; they watch each other, and though individuals meet, never 
does the mass mingle. 

I do not speak of the theatre, the first nights of the opera, 
where, each ir his own box, these celebrated representatives of 
the different Parisian sets are, as at the exhibitions, as at the races 
and the concours, face to face with each other; but here also there 
is no commingling. 

Two groups, however, in the last twenty years have inter- 
mixed ; these are the artistic and the political groups. The em- 
pire, notwithstanding its advances, having been unable to draw the 
artistic world to the Tuileries, and Gambetta having proclaimed 
his taste for an Athenian republic, arts and politics have begun 
to fraternize. The official world has even democratically relieved 
the comedians from the ostracism which still weighed upon them. 

In the political world are found, then, all societies except the 
highest; in return, ‘‘the new strata” have taken it by storm. The 
provinces have furnished their superabundant contingent. Sev- 
eral generations of politicians will be necessary before great dis- 
tinction rules in the greater part of the official residences. 

The President of the Republic and Madame Carnot, who are 
not at all of the new strata, will hasten the day when the dainty 
social aspirants of the democracy will no longer have to groan like 
Bridoison over the fodrmes of the more considerable representa- 
tives of their party. 

Democracies have power, warmth of heart, and generosity, 
which exist among the masses in the superior races. The voice of 
the people, at certain moments, is the voice of God, but it is neces- 
sary that those who expect from it a certain perfection should 
wait with patience until the day when from this same democracy 
will rise, according to the Greek word, the best of itself—that is 
to say, an aristocracy. 

The gravest reproach which can be thrown at the French 
nobility in general is that it draws from the smallness of its 
wealth its cruelty towards its poor members and its indulgence 
towards men of wealth. No doubt, in presence of the rich 
** finance,” as they say—Rue de Varennes, Hétel de Crillon, and 
Faubourg St. Honoré—the French nobility remain haughty in 
reality, nay, even in appearance, and practised eyes have no great 
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trouble in perceiving the shades of tone, manner, and carriage of 
a gentleman at the Rothschilds’, or the Baron de Hirsch’s, or the 
great Jew bankers’ of Paris. The slightest detail is perceptible, 
and the dukes, when they consent to seat themselves at the table 
of the financiers, always find their cooking too spicy in flavor. 
You may wager one hundred to one, that they will not sip the 
fine wines of the Jewish bankers with the pleasure which they 
feel in drinking those of the Dreux-Brézés, of the Monteynards, 
of the Sinétys, whose aristocratic cellars have a wide renown. 

The high “finance” in Paris entertain a great deal, and the 
French nobility, which frequents their entertainments, accepts 
their invitations with less parsimony than it returns them. 

As to society features, the financial world has no distinctive 
traits, because its ambition is to have none, and to imitate with 
the utmost diligence the manner of living and receiving of the 
great world. It does what the other does, goes where it goes, 
dresses itself, furnishes its house and models itself in this likeness. 

The high ‘‘ finance” has become a neutral ground, where the 
nobility elbow the constantly-renewed society of rich foreigners, 
foreign nobles being received by the nobility, to whom they are 
generally related. Finally, the great French middle class exhib- 
its there its daughters, and plays there the unending role of 
M. Poirier. The great manufacturers, the merchant princes, 
the mighty speculators, imitate the bankers, who themselves 
imitate the nobility. 

The sober magnificence of the great nobles, which pervades the 
old mansions, has in time become acclimated there. In the 
noble Faubourg the bric-a-brac, though it has not the merit of dis- 
covery, has the very superior one of tradition ; it is at home there, 
and it tells that at the period when it entered into the family 
such a thing happened, which is often written in the genealogy of 
some honorable or glorious deed. Purchased bric-a-brac is only 
in harmony with another didelot as costly; it is no longer an 
object of art, but an object of price. Its surroundings often 
change its nature, and the purest style of the upholsterer will 
never make of the hdtel even of a Rothschild the hétel of a Duke 
de Doudeauville. 

The bankers and rich dourgeovs indulge in great splendor and 
rich housekeeping, but profusion is visible; the fear of not spend- 
ing enough shows itself everywhere. There is no assimilation. 
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The gilding on the walls, the plate on the table, are either 
too new, or of different shades, or too artificially dulled; the 
hangings are too new or too much freshened up by the uphol- 
sterer. In the galleries, the pictures have no normal succession 
of periods, and the fine family portraits are missing. At the 
Israelitish financiers’ they talk loudly, and the soft pedal is never 
used for anything, because they have only what they wish to 
parade before their guests ; what they can show them and make 
themenvy. The silent heritage of a title would calm the appe- 
tite for distinction of wealthy parvenus, but this is the only thing 
which money cannot purchase. 

A bridge of gold is thrown from one world to the other ; they 
eross and recross, as over the bridge of Avignon. Marriages with 
the daughters of bankers and manufacturers bring money to the 
aristocracy, who need it, but the great nobles do not change caste, 
and the middle-class woman who becomes a noble lady gives 
sons to her husband, but not grandsons to her father. The 
financiers and the middle class succeed in their magnificent en- 
deavor, only to become dupes in the matrimonial market. I see 
only the artistic world which has truly liberated itself from the 
great nobles. In former times the nobility protected arts and 
lived more in the intellectual life of France ; they directed and 
absorbed it. At present the great world thinks it disdains the 
artists, while it is the artists who have separated themselves from it. 

Writers, painters, sculptors, artists of all sorts, have become 
the favorite caste of the democracy, who honor them, enrich them, 
and make them live. ‘To them the far-famed names conquered 
by high intellectual deeds; to them the splendid works which 
enable France to take peaceful revenges—harbingers of others. 

Art and industry, the artist and the artisan, in democracies, 
have exchanges which double the power of each to the profit of 
the country. 

Our Universal Exposition has been one of the most complete 
expressions of popular art applied to industries, and of industry 
lifting itself to the height of art. It is by genial good taste that 
democracy arrives at the conquest of its aristocracy ; and tradi- 
tional good taste does not suffer by this. The more esthetic 
qualities a people possesses, the greater its power; and power is 
still the best means for conquering brute force. 

JULIETTA ADAM. 





FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, REPRESENTATIVE 
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THE very existence of government necessitates the sovereign 
power of taxation. It is impossible to maintain public order, 
defend the liberties of the citizen, insure tranquillity, and execute 
the purposes for which governments are formed, except by the 
expenditure of revenues, which cannot be obtained in any other 
mode than by taxation. It is the sovereign power. By it the gov- 
ernment assumes the right and exercises the power to take from 
the citizen so much of his earnings as may be necessary for its 
support, before permitting him to expend these earnings for the 
support of himself and the family dependent upon him. It has, 
therefore, been universally agreed that the government ought to 
absolutely need the money thus obtained by taxation before it 
resorts to the exercise of such a power, and that the limitation 
upon its exactions should be its necessities. Ina free government, 
where, under the law, there are no classes, where every one is enti- 
tled to equal protection, the burdens of taxation should be equally 
and impartially imposed. So far as it may be possible, every man 
should be required—as every citizen ought to be willing—to pay 
his fair proportion of the expenses of the government, which is 
based in part upon his consent, which was formed for his protec- 
tion, and by means of which he is secured in the enjoyment of 
his property and in the protection of his liberty and life; but he 
ought not to be required to pay one cent more than that fair and 
just proportion; so that in the very nature of our institutions, 
and by the very limitations created by the formation of them, we 
find these fundamental principles of taxation: the amount raised 
ought to be limited by the necessities of the government; and 
the distribution of the burdens ought to be impartial and equal. 

The adoption of a system of “raising revenue ” by means of 
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a tariff is one of the modes by which the United States exercises 
the power of taxation and obtains its necessary revenues. 
Primarily, this power is wholly a taxing power. Primarily, its 
object is to raise revenue. Its purpose is to obtain, by the im- 
position of imposts upon imports, such proportion of the Federal 
revenue as wise statesmanship may determine. There is no dis- 
pute that it has this power. The contention begins when it is 
claimed that incidental to this taxing power it has the right— 
indeed, has imposed upon it the duty—to so impose these imposts 
as to give “ protection to domestic productions.” Very latterly 
it has been made the platform of the party in possession of all the 
departments of the Federal Government that this duty is the 
primary and important duty under the taxing power; that the 
old conception of Hamilton, Clay, and others, of a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection, must be considered as 
obsolete, and must give way to the new theory of a tariff for pro- 
tection with incidental revenue. For this generation, so long as 
the constitutional mandate that direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the States in proportion to population remains unchanged, 
the larger part of our revenues must be raised by imposts on im- 
ports. Practically the present generation of statesmen will never 
meet the question of free trade. Whatever views may be enter- 
tained by those in public life or by the great body of the people, 
it cannot be that in our day free trade, even in the limited sense 
in which Great Britain has adopted it, can be made the system of 
imports in the United States ; so that the true question which at 
present divides the parties and the practical statesmen of the day 
is: Shall the principle upon which imposts are laid be for pro- 
tection primarily or for revenue primarily ? 

It is freely admitted that there are evils which are common to 
any system of taxation by tariff; that there are bad results which 
must follow from the imposition of duties upon imports; and it is 
also freely admitted that it is impossible to ‘‘ raise the revenues ” 
required by the United States under a system of tariff imposition 
without incidental protection to certain industries. All taxes are 
burdens that cannot be laid and collected without some injury or 
without some compensatory advantages. The amount necessary 
cannot be withdrawn from the earnings of labor without injury to 
some persons and possibly to some classes; nor yet without some 
incidental advantages to competing industries and rival interests. 
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It is, therefore, only a question of what is best as practical states- 
manship; and yet the systems are based upon principles which, 
if not antipodal, are very diverse. 

Legislation for protection is based upon the fundamental 
principle that the government has the right in some manner to 
take, without direct compensation, from one man or class of men 
part of his or their earnings and by law bestow it upon another 
man or class of men. It is precisely the basai principle of slavery. 
Slavery took by law all of a man’s labor, returning only a liveli- 
hood measured by the humanity, the self-interest, and the will of 
the master. The protective tariff takes by law so much of a man’s 
labor as is necessary to pay the difference caused by that tariff in 
the cost of necessary articles. It is an inheritance from our 
remote ancestors of the conception they had of government, which 
was that by divine right rulers reigned, and that the power exer- 
cised by society organized into governments was broad enough to 
create class distinctions, and that this was its best hope for sta- 
bility and its only mode of preserving public order. 

Hence it is not strange, in any country where there have been 
monarchical institutions and aristocratic distinctions, that the 
system which is designed to benefit favored classes should be 
readily accepted and perpetually maintained. It would be almost 
inexplicable if this were not so. It is only when the spirit of 
freedom thoroughly pervades the institutions of the country, and 
dominates its legislation, that this principle is eliminated from 
practical legislation. Consequently it is not remarkable that, after 
centuries of struggles for parliamentary and personal liberty, for 
judicial independence and constitutional government, Great Brit- 
ain should enter upon a career of economic freedom ; but it is 
almost bevond explanation that in the United States, within thirty 
years, it should be accepted as a postulate of free government 
that the true prosperity of the country is based on inequalities 
made by law and on distinctions created by legislation. 

From the days of Hamilton to those of Senator Morrill and Mr. 
Blaine, the advocates of protection and the advocates of freer trade 
have agreed that the ultimate object should be absolute free trade 
in the future ; that the point to be reached by economic legisla- 
tion was ultimately the firm establishment of free and untram- 
melled commerce with all the nations of the world. The plea of 
the advocates of protection was that it was necessary only in the 
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infancy of certain industries ; that it was simply temporary; that 
it was a burden to be borne only for a time ; to be justified solely 
because it would bring about more speedily that system of com- 
merce which all recognized to be beneficial. And until the pres- 
ent generation of statesmen came into power there was no dispute 
as to this. As soon as the claim was seriously put forth that pro- 
tection in and of itself was to be primarily sought in bills 
‘* raising revenue,” and that the true end of economic statesman- 
ship was the isolation of the country from all other nations, and 
the erection of higher barriers to the introduction of foreign im- 
ports, then the nature of the contest necessarily changed. For- 
merly, while the discussion of the principles involved was important 
and able, the disputes were very much over details. Now the conten- 
tion is not only over the details, —that is, on the schedules of the 
tariff bill,—but over the principles of the different systems. 

I look always with some suspicion upon columns of figures 
made for the purpose of sustaining a pet theory, and it is always 
misleading to attempt to account for the growth of a people upon 
any one ground. The most complicated practical experiment 
which can possibly be made in the world is the development of a 
nation. More factors enter into it than into any other experi- 
ment, and there are no means yet discovered which are at all 
reliable to estimate or measure the relative power, activity, and 
value of these different factors. At the best it is a mere guess 
as to what has been the effect of a particular single cause upon 
the growth and development of this country. That we have 
prospered is beyond all doubt. That we prospered in our colonial 
days is equally beyond all doubt. That even during the weak 
and doubtful days of the Confederation, before the adoption of 
the Constitution, we continued to grow is historically true ; and 
every decade has found us more populous, richer, and more 
powerful at its end than its beginning. This growth has been 
under every form of economic legislation adopted by Congress. 
It has been greater at certain periods than at others. How far it 
has been affected by events in other countries, their wars, the 
burdens of standing armies, the famine in Ireland, the discovery 
of new continents, the inventions and progress in industrial arts 
abroad, we have no means of accurately measuring. What effect any 
particular domestic event or cause had, we cannot accurately tell. 

The formation of the Constitution, the acquisition of Louis- 
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iana, the removal of the Indian tribes to the west of the Missis- 
sippi, the institution of slavery, the war and the destruction of 
slavery, the wondrous mechanical inventions, the almost bound- 
less extent of fertile land to be had for the asking, the enormous 
immigration from abroad, the diversity of climate, the varied and 
inexhaustible mineral resources, the peculiar system of water- 
ways, especially the lake system in the North and the river system 
in the Mississippi valley ; above all, our free institutions and the 
peculiar nature and qualities of our particular race, have had, 
indubitably, very great effects, no one of which can be accurately 
measured.  Itis, therefore, disingenuous and wholly misleading 
for the advocates of protection to claim that the whole of this vast 
prosperity is due to that economic system. It will be recalled 
that, high as has been this protective tariff, it has never been pro- 
hibitory save on a comparatively few articles ; that our exports 
have always been paid for by an equivalent value of imports ; that 
during considerable periods of our history—in the main substan- 
tially more than half of it—the duties imposed were not high 
enough to interfere seriously with the natural and proper develop- 
ment of our industries, and that, taerefore, whatever may be the 
effect of protection when it is fully and completely put into oper- 
ation, it has not yet been entirely and satisfactorily tried. 

An able article appeared not long since in which it was 
attempted to be demonstrated that the destruction by prohibition 
of the liquor traffic would destroy the cause of a large part of the 
prosperity of the hundred-odd years of our history. It was said 
that the prosperity of any city or section could be accurately 
measured by the number of the saloons therein. As, for 
example, the largest, wealthiest, most powerful city in America 
—the imperial and majestic city of New York, with its great 
sister-cities clustered about it as gems around a great diamond— 
had more liquor saloons in its limits than thirteen of the States of 
the South ; and in parallel columns were given the figures which 
“‘demonstrated ” (to use the favorite term of our protection 
friends) that wealth and prosperity went hand in hand with the 
liquor traffic. To the minutest detail the arguments made by Mr. 
Blaine and Senator Morrill in favor of protection were made by 
this writer in favor of the liquor trade, with perhaps the excep- 
tion that the facts in his case were stated with somewhat less of 
rhetorical beauty and more of historical accuracy. He did not have 
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to falsify so large a period in our history as that between 1846 and 
1860 ; nor did he have to make assertions as to which only respect 
for these eminent gentlemen prevents one from intimating that 
they were known to be inaccurate. I leave it to others whether the 
conclusion drawn by that writer is not as worthy of acceptance as 
the conclusion drawn by these distinguished gentlemen. 

From my early recollection antil the end of the war I heard 
the same arguments made concerning the institution of slavery, 
and supported by similar figures. The growth of population in 
those fifteen Southern States, the increasing wealth, the many 
thousands of acres of new land brought under successful and in- 
telligent culture, the increasing crops of cotton, the many in- 
stitutions of learning, the attractive civilization, were eloquently 
and apparently conclusively urged to ‘‘ demonstrate” the proposi- 
tion that slavery as an economic institution was of the very highest 
value, and as a moral institution of still greater profit. I also 
leave to others to decide whether that demonstration in the light 
of to-day would be held to be conclusive. 

That system of protection which Mr. Blaine and Senator Mor- 
rill now praise, and to which they ascribe all the wondrous growth 
of the past thirty years, has been latterly reviewed by the present 
Secretary of the Treasury in his late report to Congress. It will 
be remembered that it is not protection only which has produced 
these marvellous results, but necessarily it is that form of pro- 
tection, that peculiar system of protection, which we have en- 
joyed in America. It may be possible—though I myself utterly 
d®ny it—that there might be devised a system of protection which 
would be wise; under which undervaluation by the importer and 
adulteration by the domestic manufacturer would not be both 
caused and encouraged. But we must discuss the system to which 
these gentlemen ascribe these beneficent results. Now, that sys- 
tem has been described by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
late report. The statutes under which we have lived, and by 
means of which these results have been produced, have been 
analyzed. No Free-Trader has used such intensely hostile and 
uncomplimentary terms in description of that system as have 
been used by the present Secretary of the Treasury in that re- 
port. There is hardly any charge which can be brought against 
an economic system that he has not brought against that system. 
He winds up his description of only one feature—appeals and suits 
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caused by doubts as to the meaning of the tariff schedules—with 
this sweeping conclusion : ‘‘ All this is subversive of commercial 
and official morality, is destructive of legitimate trade, and 
appeals to the judgment of all fair-minded men for correction.” 

This is the system which these gentlemen praise; under 
which, they urge, we have prospered ; by means of which good 
morals, patriotism, and all the virtues that can adorn a free 
citizen have been developed and encouraged ; and through and 
by means of which the country has become the great exemplar of 
the commercial world. It will not do to say that these are tem- 
porary evils of unwise statesmanship, because it is this very sys- 
tem under which these gentlemen say we have grown. 

It seems to be impossible to have any period of the history of 
America accurately understood. If these distinguished gentle- 
men, and those who agree with them in their views, are now to 
be believed, the condition of the country from 1846 to 1860 was 
one of deplorable retrogression. This view probably was discov- 
ered by the late Hon. William D. Kelley, whose long and con- 
tinuous service on the Ways-and-Means Committee, as well as in 
the House, and whose great ability and equally great singleness 
of purpose, gave him unusual conspicuousness and large influ- 
ence, out of which grew the two celebrated debates between 
him and General Garfield. It may not be inappropriate to call 
attention to the speech of General Garfield, delivered on March 
6, 1878, in the Forty fifth Congress, in which he with great care 
set out the result of his industrious researches about that period 
from 1846 to 1860. I would not myself even seem to be so guilty 
of want of respect towards the distinguished disputants in this 
particular discussion as to say that they have distorted the history 
of our country; but General Garfield, in answering the argument 
made by Mr. Kelley, which is now repeated by these gentlemen, 
did not hesitate to say: ‘‘ We can find ample ground for the suf- 
ficient protection of American manufactures without distorting 
the history of our country.” I quote but one single sentence 
from that great speech of General Garfield’s : 


“The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of peace and gen- 
eral prosperity. The aggregate volume of real and personal property in the United 
States in 1850 was, in round numbers, $7,135,00.',000; in 1860, $16,159,000,000—an increase 
of 126 per cent., while the population increased but 35 per cent. Yet to suit a theory 
of finance, we are told that 1860 was a year of great distress and depletion of busi- 
ness, equalled only by the distress of the present year.” 
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The year in which he spoke was 1878, being the fifth year of that 
great and troubled period of financial distress which cannot be 
recalled without pain even to this day, and which occurred under 
the present system of a protective tariff. If the description of the 
decade from 1850 to 1860, as drawn by General Garfield, could be 
put in parallel columns with an appropriate description of that 
period from 1873 to 1878,—such as that made by Mr. Millsin the 
February number of this REviEw,—no human ingenuity could con- 
fuse the simplest intellect or render the choice of any unpreju- 
diced citizen doubtful as between the two systems which were in 
operation at these two different periods. 

In Report No. 2,848 from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
made during the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress, is a 
letter from the Hon. J. Q. Smith, of Ohio, from which I quote 
these passages : 

“By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms in the United States was $3,271,- 
575,426. In 1860 the value was estimated at $6,645,045,007, showing an increased value 
during the decade of $3,373,469,581, or more than 100 per cent. In 1870 the value of 
the farms was estimated at $9,262,803,861, showing an increase during the decade of 
$2,617,758.861, or less than 40 per cent. In 1880 the value of the farms was estimated 
at $10,197,096,776, being an increase during the decade of $939,292,915, or only a frac 
tion over 9 per cent. (See ‘Compendium of the Census’ of 1880, page 58.) The 
value of live stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated at $544,180,566. In 1360 
it was valued at $1,089,329,915. The increase during the decade was $545,149,349, or 
over 100 per cent. In 1870 it was estimated at $1,525,276,547, being an increase during 
the decade of $435,946,542, or less than 40 percent. In 1880 the live stock was esti- 
mated at $1,500,464,609, being a decrease during the decade of nearly $25,000,000, or 
more than 14% per cent.” 

The figures given in this report taken from the ‘‘Compendium of 
the Census” have been fiercely attacked, but the facts stated re- 
main true. I merely give them because they illustrate the growth 
during three decades,—the first during the existence of what is 
known as the Walker tariff ; the second, that of the great war be- 
tween the States; and the third, during the operation oi the protect- 
ive tariff (which decade, however, included the yearsci the great 
panic). The basis of our wealth must always be its agriculture ; 
and I use this particular quotation because it is confined to our 
agricultural wealth during that period. Surely a system which 
during the ten years from 1870 to 1880 could not prevent an actual 
decrease in the value of the live stock of America, and could pro- 
duce only an increase of a fraction over 9 per cent. in the value 
of the farms of America, is not one that should commend itself 
to a people largely dependent upon agriculture. 
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It is, of course, absurd to maintain that any system of pro- 
tection can benefit all persons equally. If it did, it would leave 
every one relatively in the same position that he was in at the 
beginning, and would be a useless system. If it did not, it would 
necessarily operate unequally and unjustly. The value of the 
present system to its advocates is that it benefits them; that they 
obtain advantages under it; that by means of legislation their 
profits are increased ; that by it they are enabled—or their friends 
and supporters and allies—to carry on their business at a profit. 
If it were not for this, it could have no advocates. The very 
gist of the system is that it gives to certain persons a legislative 
advantage. It must follow that those who by legislation have ob- 
tained the advantage will use it to maintain that advantage ; and 
does any one doubt that this is exactly what we have witnessed in 
the last few vears and are now witnessing at Washington? The 
direct beneficiaries of legislation will always attempt to maintain 
by legislation that advantage, and an easy and simple mode of 
maintaining it is to select those who are to legislate; so that it 
would be inexplicable if the beneficiaries of this system had not 
done all that was possible to have the Congress of the United States 
composed of persons who are friendly to them and to the system. 

How far it is possible to honestly and incorruptly select legis- 
lators by whom private interests are to be maintained by legis- 
lation, we are unable to estimate ; but it is scarcely possible that in 
the end the means will not be carefully scrutinized, not only as to 
their propriety, but as to their efficiency. If the fortune and busi- 
ness of the citizen depend upon the vote of the Representative from 
his district, the temptation to select a Representative largely, if 
not solely, because of his certainty to deliver that vote becomes 
almost irresistible; and the extent of the interest involved will 
pretty accurately measure the strength of the temptation, and it 
will also pretty accurately foretell the extent of the means used. 
Favorable legislation becomes a matter of necessary business 
administration. He who is dependent upon it for his profits must 
look to it as carefully as he does to the purchase of his material 
or to the state of the market ; and when other persons have like 
interests, he will, of course, combine with those other persons to 
maintain their common interests. It is, therefore, impossible 
that there should be either legislative reform, civil-service reform, 
or ballot reform, so long as the Congress of the United States 
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exercises the power to make or mar the fortunes of the wealthiest, 
the largest, and the most powerful combinations in the land. 

If the market be so limited that the purchaser is compelled to 
buy certain articles from certain persons, the motive to manufact- 
ure the best possible article is removed from the manufacturer, 
and the temptation to produce the meanest possible article so as 
to obtain the highest possible profit becomes great, if not irresist- 
ible. Where the market is crowded by competition and the price 
is fixed by quality, he who produces at the lowest cost the best 
article secures the largest part of the market and the largest 
profit. He must, therefore, study carefully, so as to make the 
best article with the highest skill and at the lowest cost. The least 
cost of production necessarily means the highest cost of wage, 
because the greatest skill produces not only the best article, but 
the most of it. Therefore, under that very competition which I have 
supposed, there must result in the end the highest human skill to 
which is paid the best attainable wage, so that the same amount 
of labor may produce the utmost value of product. This produces 
necessarily the highest human development, for success depends 
upon skill and brain. He goes to the wall who is not competent 
for the business he has undertaken ; and so it is found to be true 
in all of those products which have no protection by legislation. 
If you can select an industry where the price paid depends upon 
the highest human capacity, you will find that he succeeds best 
who has the greatest skill, and soon down from the artist of high- 
est renown to the artisan in the factories. 

The rule is universally true. The more protection is given— 
that is, the more competition is removed—and the more limited 
becomes the option of the purchaser, especially where the product 
is a necessary of life, the less honesty, brain, and skill are required 
to sell the protected article; and so high tariffs make adulterated 
products. Not only do they make adulterated products inside of 
the barrier, but they cause competition with these adulterated 
fabrics by undervalued importations. Honest goods, made by 
honest manufacturers and imported by honest importers, are 
excluded by high duties, except in certain rare emergencies, and 
consequently the only competition with the adulterated domestic 
article becomes the undervalued imported article introduced 
through fraud and perjury; so that in this very Congress we have 
seen the majority, under the lead of its most distinguished Repre- 
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sentative on the floor, pass a bill depriving importers of trial by 
jury, and taking away from the courts of the United States, as to 
importers, the right to ascertain the facts by judicial processes ; 
and this is justified upon the ground that the bulk of the im- 
porters are dishonest, and that the statements concerning importa- 
tions are untrue. It cannot be, in a community so inextricably 
inter-involved as we are, that a large class of manufacturers can 
produce adulterated goods, and a large class of importers can 
habitually, through perjury, import undervalued goods, without 
commercial morality being generally impaired. It is obviously 
not unnatural that thinkers like Mr. Gladstone should look upon 
protective tariffs as capable of producing immoral trade. 
Senator Morrill, who is always frank as well as able, says : 


“Americans prefers to make a home market for all of their agricultural prod- 
ucts, and not to depend upon uncertain and elusive foreign markets. Every ship- 
load of wheat or corn exported not only impoverishes the fertility of the land whence 
it was taken, but tends to reduce both the price abroad and at home.” 


Exports of agricultural products necessarily render possible the 
sale of the surplus remaining after the wants of home consump- 
tion have been supplied. It is an economic law, now thoroughly 
understood, that the value of the surplus fixes the value of the en- 
tire product, and therefore the value of that surplus sold abroad 
fixes the price which is paid at home. If no market can be 
found for that surplus, then, of course, the value of the entire 
product would be greatly diminished. Is it improper to submit 
to Senator Morrill the inquiry, What would have become of the 
agricultural products of America if there had been no foreign 
market in which the surplus could have been sold ? But for the 
foreign market taking that annual surplus, it is not too much to 
say that we should have been a bankrupt nation. How it is possi- 
ble to reach a state of mind that looks upon the possibility of pre- 
serving by exportation of our surplus the value at fairly-remunera- 
tive prices of our agricultural products as an evil, is an insoluble 
mystery. If our farmers could not have sold that surplus abroad, 
what would be their condition to-day? and how could it be possible 
that the fact that we raise more than we use tends to poverty ? 
A nation, likea man, can only grow rich by producing more 
than it uses, and accumulating year by year the value of that 
yearly surplus. If, also, there had been subtracted from the 
wealth of America all imports which were purchased by the agri- 
cultural surplus sent abroad, our industrial interests would be 
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destroyed. There can be no greater delusion than that of a 
possible ‘‘home market ” in which everything produced in 
America is sold and in which everything needed for America is 
produced here and sold here. The very existence of our in- 
dustries depends upon commerce—that is, upon the power to im- 
port what we need and to pay for it by what we export ; what we 
export being that surplus of our product which remains after our 
wants are supplied. He who buys must first have something to 
sell, and sell it ; and his capacity to buy is precisely measured by 
what he obtains for that which he sells. Every import into 
America is, in effect, the product of American sweat ; and, if pur- 
chased at a fair price, it has also in it an element of American profit. 

The farmer produces his wheat, and if he sells it at a profit, he 
puts the money thus obtained into English products ; and if he 
purchases those products at a fair price when he imports them, 
they represent his sweat and skill in the production of his wheat, 
his skill and profit in the sale of his wheat, and his skill and profit 
as a trader in the purchase of the foreign product ; so that when 
that product is brought to America and sold, it is as much his 
product—the product of American sweat—as a bushel of wheat 
produced by the same farmer on the same land and sold in New 
York, instead of being sent to Liverpool for sale. Every exaction 
in the shape of transportation, commissions, or insurance placed 
upon that wheat retards commerce, injures the wheat-grower, and 
adds to the price of the wheat to the consumer ; and every exac- 
tion put upon that into which he puts his money before it goes 
into the open market in America, in the shape of freight, com- 
mission, insurance, and duty, also adds to the cost to the consumer, 
impairs the profit that can be made out of the transaction, and 
renders the whole transaction more cumbersome, uncertain, and 
troublesome. Therefore it is to the true interest of those who pro- 
duce these exportations that the exactions shall be as few, as small, 
and as simple as possible ; for in the end all ofthese burdens come 
out of the ultimate consumers—and the ultimate consumers are 
the laborers, who have produced the respective articles which by 
our mode of purchase and sale are bartered for each other. 

It is astounding to hear intelligent men speak of the possi- 
bility of our agricultural products being consumed at home. In 
round numbers we are sending 28 per cent. of our breadstuffs 
abroad—that is, after feeding every mouth in America, there is 
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28 per cent. of our breadstuffs left unused. At present our in- 
dustrial capacity is much greater than our industrial needs. 
Every industry needs a larger market. We produce now more 
than we can consume. We are being strangled by the limitations 
put upon our market. We cannot, therefore, profitably increase 
the workmen and their families who produce these manufact- 
ured products. Yet before our agricultural products can be con- 
sumed at home there must be an increase of American population 
of about nineteen millions, and every bread-winner of those nine- 
teen millions must go to work at something which does not 
produce breadstuffs. This, of course, shows the utter absurdity of 
a home market consuming our products. If wefeed the nineteen 
millions of additional mouths which are necessary to consume that 
product, at what are we to put them ?—for already we overproduce. 

But our growth is largely agricultural. It is not true that the 
laborers who come among us from abroad are largely skilled 
laborers. Hence our agricultural products increase more rapidly, 
probably, than the fabrics of our looms and factories; and this 
increased production must find a market elsewhere ; and when it 
finds that market, the amount of money realized by the sale 
in that market is substantially spent here ; for while it may be 
invested in a foreign product, that foreign product represents the 
American wheat, and gives capacity to the foreign workman to 
buy that American wheat. Therefore, econ -mically it istrue, and 
historically it is proved, that the large. "r exportations the 
larger necessarily our importations, the higher are the prices of 
domestic products here, and the more prosperous are all our in- 
dustries. When we sell most abroad and buy most abroad, we 
have in America more money to buy at home, and the period is a 
period of prosperity and growth; and the years in which we 
have been prosperous can be selected by turning to the statistical 
reports and taking from them the years of large foreign commerce. 

The mere repetition, in season and out of season, of the asser- 
tion that wages depend upon the tariff has been accepted by many 
as proof that it is true, when the fact stares them in the face that 
the rate of wages does not bear any perceptible relation to the 
tariff. That it has some effect is true; that this effect, so far 
as it goes, is deleterious I have not any doubt; but the other causes 
are so numerous and so potent that as yet they seem to control. 
All the European countries have a high tariff except Great Britain, 
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The wages in every part of Europe are lower than they are in 
Great Britain. Since Great Britain changed her economic system 
her wages have constantly increased, and they continue to increase. 
Now, if these statements contain the whole of the case, it would 
seem to follow that the high tariff reduces the wages in continental 
Europe, and free trade increases them in Great Britain. But this 
is not the whole case. The burdens of taxation, which are very 
great in all continental Europe, must ultimately come out of labor. 
The inheritance of centuries of misgovernment is class distinction, 
heavy taxation, poverty, and low wages ; and also deterioration of 
manhood, retardation of industrial skill, inaptness in industrial 
labor, so that the wage-worker produces less and is worth less as a 
worker ; the exactions are greater, and his condition in life is de- 
plorable. An Englishman produces in fifty-six hours more than 
his brother Frenchman or Italian in seventy-two hours ; is worth 
that much more ; and he produces not only more, but a better arti- 
cle, and his employer has a larger capital and a greater capacity for 
business, and so assures to his product a wider market. Producing 
a better article at a lower cost, vendible in a wider market, it follows 
that he is worth more. His employer also can afford to pay more, 
because the exactions required of him by his government are less. 

When we come to this continent, we find precisely the same 
condition of affairs. Canada, the United States, and Mexice have 
protective tariffs. ‘These three countries occupy a continent, and 
the wages of the laborers differ, not only in each of the several 
countries, but in different portions of the respective countries. 
The average rate of wages paid in Maine is $257 a year, while in Con- 
necticut it is $385 a year; in Vermont, $303, and in Massachusetts, 
$364. These four States, lying close together, under precisely 
the same protective system, inhabited by exactly the same race 
and type of people, would, by the rules propounded by our pro- 
tection friends, pay the same rate of wages; and yet the facts 
show that the laborer obtains in each of these States a different 
amount from that which his brother-workman does in either of 
the others. And this appears to be true as to the cities as well as 
the States. I take the following figures from the speech of my 
friend and colleague, the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, delivered 
in the House on May 16, 1888: In Lynn, Mass., the rate per 
capita is $469, while in Lowell it is $294.20; and in Chicago it is 
$436. St. Louis pays per capita $424, while in Philadelphia the 
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rate is $340. In Lawrence, Mass., the rate is $331, while in 
New Orleans it is $391, and in Dubuque, Ia., $461. This dis- 
parity marks the relative wages of every section of the country. 

The rule as to the relation between the wages of the workman 
and the cost of the product is that, as the skill of the laborer 
increases, the cost of the product decreases, and the relative pro- 
portion of wage to cost increases. In a new country, where land 
is low and labor is scarce, where all the avenues of life are prac- 
tically opened to the industrious, the frugal, and the sober, labor 
is necessarily high ; it is in great demand. It does not like to 
work for wages paid by another, but seeks employment for itself. 
And so the new countries pay high wages, and our new West, 
without any protection by means of the tariff against the rich, pros- 
perous, and successful East, prospers. Where a country is thickly 
populated ; where the industries are carefully separated ; where 
labor is plentiful; where the skill required for certain industries 
renders labor comparatively unprofitable in other industries ; 
where the avenues of life open to the laborer are comparatively 
few, except to the unusually vigorous, aggressive, and able, there 
labor must combine to take care of itself: the relation of 
employer and employee created is entirely different from that 
relation in the far West ; and the wage of the laborer is affected 
by all these conditions. 

But here, again, the truth which lies at the bottom is that the 
more readily the product of his labor can be sold, the better the 
article is, and the higher its price, the more will the laborer obtain 
for his labor. He needs the widest possible market in which that 
product can be sold, and the more the market is limited his wage 
becomes reduced. So, also, the larger the competition consistent 
with a fair profit, the better it is for him; for if his employer has 
no competitor, then he is the sole controller of the wage which 
he shall pay. If he controls the market in which the fabric is to 
be sold, he controls the price at which the fabric is to be sold, 
and he can control also the price which he will pay for the ma- 
terial contained therein and for the labor necessary to turn that 
material into the finished fabric. Therefore, whatever may be 
the interest of the employer, it is clearly to the interest of the 
laborer that there shall be no trammel put upon the purchase of 
the material with which he has to work and no limit to the 
market in which his product is to be sold. 
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In passing, I desire to put on record the proof that the state- 
ment constantly made that a large proportion of the immigration 
from abroad is of mechanics and skilled workmen is not true. 
Mr. Powers, a correspondent of one of the Chicago dailies, has 
taken the trouble to put in tabular form the occupations of the 
immigrants to America for the ten years from 1877 to 1886, in- 
clusive, from which I have gathered this : In the ten years from 
1877 to 1886 there arrived in this country 4,255,295 immigrants, 
of whom somewhat more than one-half were women and children. 
Of the remaining 2,120,582, there were only 35,581, or less than 
2 per cent., operatives in the textiles, metals, and other protected 
industries, excluding the miners, of whom there were 38,570, 
being also less than 2 per cent. That is, of mechanics and 
skilled workmen there were only 2 per cent. in the immigration 
of ten years. ‘These were, as a rule, those with whom life had 
gone well at home. They were of numbers just sufficient to be 
used either as a menace or a substitute for striking operatives. 

It is, therefore, scarcely fair to say that the immigration of la- 
borers from Europe demonstrates that in our protected industries 
we pay better wages than abroad. During that period we re- 
ceived 2,046,431 laborers who had to work in the unprotected in- 
dustries. Of these, 1,553,702 were house servants, tillers of the 
soil, and common day-laborers. The number of workmen en- 
gaged in any vocation which could by any fairness at all be 
brought within the protective power of our present tariff system 
does not equal the number of laborers required to produce that 
surplus which we must sell abroad. Whatever effect protection 
has in increasing the rate of wages in the industries protected op- 
erates on a number of laborers no greater than those required to 
create the products sold abroad. 

Is it wise, then, to adopt a system, even if it does increase 
the wages of so small a percentage of our workmen, when that in- 
crease must necessarily be paid out of the labor of the workmen in 
industries not within the scope of this protection? Upon the theory 
of the Protectionist, the wage of the laborer in the protected indus- 
tries is increased, because the home market is preserved to him, 
because the article which he produces can be sold at a price which 
it would not otherwise receive if open competition were allowed. 
Out of that increased price is paid his increased wage. This 
increased price is paid by persons who work in unprotected in- 
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dustries, so that in the ultimate analysis the increased wage of 
these comparatively few laborers is paid by taxing the labor of 
those who work in unprotected industries. It is estimated by the 
best statisticians that 7 per cent. is a liberal estimate of those 
working for gain who can be affected by our present high tariff. 
Some have made the estimate as low as 5 per cent. For myself, 
I do not believe that the wages of any employees have been in- 
creased by the protective system, and that, as a rule, its effect has 
been to give to the employers in these protected industries such 
control of their labor as has enabled them to fix the price of it ; 
and that the solution of the problem of the relations of labor 
and capital is to render the commerce of the country as nearly 
free as the necessities of the government will permit. 

From January 1, 1884, to January 1, 1890, we exported of 
domestic products the enormous sum of $4,304,086,830. Not a 
dollar of this product could find a purchaser in America; not one 
pound or yard of the enormous amount for which we obtained 
this sum could be disposed of in the famous ‘‘ home market.” It 
is, therefore, absolutely certain that not only would we have lost 
this sum of over $4,000,000,000, but a very much larger amount, 
because of the depreciation of the price of our agricultural and 
manufacturing products for which we found a market at 
home. It is not too much to say that we could have doubled this 
surplus if we had been able to find a market in which to sell it; 
and it is not too much to say that there were markets for us in 
which there were buyers who had something to sell which we 
wanted, but which we could not buy because of the burdens im- 
posed by our tariff, and, therefore, that our sales were limited, 
not by our capacity to produce, but by our capacity to sell and 
purchase under our tariff. How great the disaster would have 
been if we had been totally excluded from the foreign markets, if 
‘*no ship-loads of wheat ” had been carried, and no cotton ex- 
ported, and no manufactures sent abroad, cannot be measured. 
The conception of an exclusive ‘‘ home market,” under the cir- 
cumstances which surround us, is one of those mysterious de- 
lusions which cannot be accounted for. In addition, during this 
period we exported the sum of $81,345,984 of foreign merchan- 
dise, which passed through our Fands and on which we obtained 
commission, and perhaps insurance and warehouse fees. The cost 
of merely handling this commerce amounts to a sum so large that 
VOL. CL.—NO. 401. 34 
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the loss of it would produce a panic. A single item, the freight on 
the ocean, is nearly $180,000,000 a year, most of which we pay to 
foreigners under our absurd and antiquated navigation laws. The 
annual tribute that America pays for permitting its commerce 
to be transported in foreign bottoms is $150,000,000, or more. 

The venerable Senator is unconsciously accurate when he says, 
in speaking of American competition and of our system of tariff, 
that ‘‘it follows that the British workmen have derived and still 
derive an immense benefit from the system of American protec- 
tion.” This is indubitably true; a large part of our statutes 
seems to have been framed with an eye to the protection of the 
foreign manufacturer. 

During the fiscal year 1888-89 we imported $172,134,716 
worth of articles in acrude condition which enter into the various 
processes of domestic industry, upon which the duty alone was 
$15,363,625. We imported of articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured for use in manufacture or mechanical arts $84,354,509, 
on which we paid a duty of $22,195,095. This aggregate sum 
of $256,489,225 was paid for material absolutely needed by 
our manufacturers. This material cannot be raised in America 
or produced here, and its importation is a necessity. This enor- 
mous sum is that which we are compelled to pay for the necessary 
material which our workmen must use in the manufactures in 
which they areemployed. And the duty, $37,558,720, is a direct 
protection paid to the foreign manufacturer and workman to help 
them exclude our workmen from the markets of the world. It is 
just that much more added to the cost of the American product, 
and that much additional burden put upon the American manu- 
facturer so as to render him that much less capable of paying 
better wages to his workmen and making better goods out of his 
material. This is the annual tribute paid in this single instance 
by the American workman to the foreign workman under the plea 
of ‘‘ protection to American labor.” It does not affect competi- 
‘ tion in the foreign market alone, but it gives such an advantage 
to the foreign workman as to render it possible for him to compete 
in our home market. This is illustrated by the continual increase 
of the value of woollen products imported. Every year the amount 
in value of imported finished woollen fabrics increases. It is 
because, in spite of the enormous duties upon them, the foreign 
workman obtains his material upon such terms that he can suc- 
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cessfully compete with the American workman in our own markets. 
During the fiscal year 1887-88 we imported of finished woollen 
fabrics $47,158,048 ; during the fiscal year 1888-89 we imported 
$52,681,482—an increase of something over $5,500,000. Every 
yard of this finished product ought to have been manufactured in 
America, and would have been if we had such a revision of our 
tariff system as is needed. Every dollar of the wages and profit 
in this large sum ought to go to American workmen and Ameri- 
can manufacturers. It is now absolutely clear that this reform is 
pressing upon us; and yet it is resisted with all the power of the 
combinations which maintain the system of protection. 

One of the most eminent statisticians has asked the pertinent 
question, ‘‘ How much have the iron and steel consumed in the 
United States cost our consumers in excess of the cost of the same 
materials to consumers supplied in Great Britain?” Who are the 
consumers of iron and steel material ? To whom must the foreign 
pig-iron or ore be handed for work ? It is the American workmen 
who use these materials in the construction of all manner of manu- 
factures, and the cost of the material, if unreasonably larger here 
than abroad, must ultimately be paid out of the wages or profits. 
For as the aggregate cost of the article must not so largely exceed 
the cost of the competing article as to be driven out of the market, 
whatever is unduly paid for the material must be taken out of the 
wage of the workman or the profit of the manufacturer; and as the 
manufacturer and workman are both Americans, this loss, upon 
whomsoever it falls, falls upon an American, and the gain, who- 
ever gets it, goes to a foreign competitor. He answers the ques- 
tion by a calculation which no one can substantially correct or 
deny—that the added cost for this last ten years, that the in- 
creased cost to the American consumer over what the foreign con- 
sumer had to pay, is $700,000,000, or an average of $70,000,000 
a year. This is protection which the American protective system 
gives to the foreign workman over the American workman. 

The true protection of the iron and steel interests in the United 
States, as concluded by this eminent economist, undoubtedly is 
the immediate removal of ail duties on ore, and the reduction of 
duties on crude iron and steel, with the speedy purpose of wiping 
out all duties on pig-iron, so that the American manufacturer 
may obtain his crude material upon exactly the same terms as his 
foreign competitor. With this done, well may Mr. Bent, of Penn- 
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sylvania, exclaim : “Then the American manufacturer can take 
the markets of the world.” For, even with the enormous burden 
imposed by this unwise system, we have been able to enter into 
the fields of foreign competition ; and this feat, done in spite of 
the tariff, is actually claimed by the distinguished Secretary of 
State and the venerable Senator as the fruits of the tariff system. 
It is, indeed, a mystery that the tariff is needed to give to the 
American workman the exclusive possession of the home market 
by excluding therefrom the foreign competitor, and yet produces 
the power to carry his products to Canada, pay the Canadian im- 
post, and undersell the Canadian and foreign workman. If we 
can compete successfully in the numerous articles mentioned by 
both of these distinguished gentlemen with foreign competitors in 
foreign markets, why is it that we cannot compete with them 
here, where we have every advantage, and have, in addition, the 
advantage of the necessary freight our competitors must pay ? It 
is giving away the whole argument of protection when it is 
demonstrated that we are able to compete in the foreign markets 
on equal terms. But the terms are not equal, for we pay more 
for the material ; we are hampered in the choice of that material ; 
we are burdened with trammels; we cannot buy when and where 
and how we please. Yet, whenever the home market is not suf- 
ficient to take all our products, we are compelled to make a better 
article, to rely upon the skill, ingenuity, and industry of the work- 
man and the manufacturer; and then we do make a superior 
article at a cheaper price, and demonstrate our ability to retain 
our home market and conquer our share of the foreign market. 
When the tariff is prohibitory, or when the American market 
furnishes a full demand for all the supply, the tendency is to 
make the finished product a poor and adulterated fabric ; but 
when that American market is not sufficient with its demands to 
answer the full supply, then the tendency is to do what the 
Senator admits we are able to do—that is, to make an article 
‘*superior to and cheaper than similar articles produced abroad.” 
But if we are able to do this, if we are able to produce articles 
which are ‘‘ both superior to and cheaper than articles produced 
abroad,” for what reason should we then have any protective 
tariff ? Common honesty, fair play, equality between the citizens, 
demand, if this be true, that every temptation shall be given 
for the production of an article that is at once ‘‘ superior to and 
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cheaper than ” its competing article ; and if we are able to pro- 
duce this, then any system which tends to prevent the production 
of such an article is unwise, if not immoral, and ought at once to 
be changed. We agree with the Senator that we are capable of 
accomplishing this result. We have no doubt that, by removing 
the trammels upon the introduction of the foreign material 
needed, giving at once to the American workman equal advan- 
tages with his foreign competitor, this could be said of all 
American manufactures, and it would be demonstrated that the 
protective system was a system which inured only to the benefit, 
and that temporarily, of the monopolies created by it or of the 
classes who were immediately its beneficiaries. 

It is constantly claimed that the wealth and prosperity of 
America have been produced by this system ; and yet when it is 
charged that it creates private fortunes, the charge is indignantly 
denied, and it is alleged that of the great fortunes of America 
only one out of fifty has been produced by it—that is, that great 
fortunes in America can be made in the proportion of forty-nine 
to one outside of the industries protected by the tariff; that the 
profits which arise from other business, not within the scope of 
its protection, give to the followers of those pursuits fortunes in 
the proportion of forty-nine to one given by the tariff. And 
while it is also claimed that this tariff is necessary to the manu- 
facturing States, it is with equal vehemence alleged that it does 
not make the manufacturing States, by its protective duties, as 
rich as those agricultural States which have no immediate benefit 
from it. It is a system, therefore, that directly benefits nobody, 
—not even those who are immediately protected,—but that indi- 
rectly, by some occult and mysterious power, it greatly benefits 
those who are not protected by it. If those States whose indus- 
tries are not protected by the tariff, and those persons whose 
pursuits are not protected by its provisions, grow wealthy, why 
have a system which does not give equal advantage to those who 
must labor under its provisions ? 

A great American once said that the richest legacy bequeathed 
by our Revolutionary forefathers was absolute free trade between 
the States ; that with our race free institutions were certain to 
come, and that with thirteen colonies it was, beyond peradvent- 
ure, impossible to create a government much different from that 
created by the Constitution. But with the opinion then prevalent 
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of the wisdom of a protective tariff, it was, indeed, a marvellous 
prescience which inserted into that Constitution the provision 
which absolutely prohibited tariffs between the States. It is from 
this provision that a large part of our marvellous growth has 
come. We are the recipients, also, of the fugitives from the tax- 
gatherers abroad. Men have brought their families here, not 
merely that they might live under freer institutions, but that they 
might escape the exactions which standing armies, class distinc- 
tions, and monarchical government require of the poor and the 
laboring. With free trade between our States, with low taxes, 
and the enormous immigration which the tax-collector has driven 
from Europe to our shores, we have grown beyond all precedent. 

We will continue to grow; we will extend our borders by 
annexation or otherwise; we will obtain new lands; we will 
see erected new cities ; we will receive into our federation new 
States ;—and no temporary economic system, no matter how 
oppressive and false, can do more than retard this development. 
But that system which was so beneficent between the States; that 
system which enabled Chicago to grow against the competition of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; which is now 
permitting Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, San Francisco, also to 
to grow; that system which gives unhampered trade to 95 per 
cent. of our product ; which permits this to be bought and sold, 
to be transported from the producer to the consumer and handled 
by the middlemen of America without trammel by legislation, with- 
out custom-houses, delays, vexations, and annoyances,—will give 
to us added wealth and increased power. 

In the meantime the annoyances, the embarrassments, the 
burdens, of our present tariff will become better known and 
more grievously felt. Restlessness has begun ; dissatisfaction is 
wide-spread ; inquiry is abroad among the people ; power cannot 
always be purchased by corrupting the ballot-box ; and we will 
see victory, and that not very far off. Then what will be required 
of those who have believed that the day would come will be 
moderation, prudence, conservative change ; not revolution, but 
reformation. This will give to American industries and to 
American commerce their just share of the markets of the world 
and the peaceful domination of the seas ; it will destroy the lobby 
at Washington and restore to the people the right to select their 
representatives in Congress. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





I. 
THE DEFAMATION OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


IN THE first edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté ’ she declares 
that the shadow cast upon the hitherto-peaceful family in the Haworth parsonage 
by Branwell’s intrigue with his employer’s wife had much to do with the morbid 
strain of melancholy that tinged his sister’s life and letters. 

“ All her life was labor and pain,” writes a school friend, “‘ and she never threw 
down the burden for the sake of present pleasure.” 

In 1877 appeared “‘ Charlotte Bronté, a Monograph,’ by T. Wemyss Reid, claim- 
ing as authority Miss Bronté’s hitherto-unpublished letters to Ellen Nussey, her 
life-long confidante. According to this writer, ‘“‘ Currer Bell's” two terms in the 
Brussels (** Villette ”) pension of M. and Mme. Héger were “ the turning-point in her 
career, and its true history and meaning are to be found in ‘ Villette,’ the master- 
work of her mind, and the revelation of the most, vivid passages in her own heart’s 
history. . . . Herspirit, if not her heart, had been captured and held captive in 
the Belgian city.” 

Confession to this effect is eliminated from a sentence written by Charlotte to 
her friend. The sisters were recalled from Brussels by the deaih of their aunt. Emily 
assumed the place of the deceased as housekeeper, and Charlotte went back to pros- 
ecute the studies which were to enable her to carry out the cherished project of 
opening a school at Haworth. Years afterward she writes : “‘ I returned to Brussels 
against my conscience, prompted by what seemed then an irresistible impulse. I 
was punished for my selfish folly by a total withdrawal, for more than two years, of 
happiness and peace of mind.” 

“The truth must be told,” says Mr. Reid. “I see nothing in it which affects her 
fameand honor. .. . With that heart-history weighing upon her she began to 
write again, stirred by deeper thoughts,” etc. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, in 1887, goes a step further. Agreeing with Mr. Reid that 
Charlotte’s true life is written between the lines in “‘ Villette,” he oracularly advises 
those who thus read “to hold their tongues about their discoveries, real or supposed. 
and their surmises, however shrewd or keen.” He likewise quotes the passage from 
Charlotte’s letter to Miss Nussey, given above, and proceeds to divulge his discovery 
or surmise : 


“Brussels was” (Pastas this second sojourn) “a Gusepeinting failure. It was 
not what she hoped it would be when, nst the bap a she Cee ey 
alone after her aunt’s death. Madame Héger became te got 
on better with the husband. In fact, although her sh — ~~ at the wa: oo er 
wishes, she was one of those women whose sympathies go out easier (eich to m _—_ 
than to those of their own sex, and whose fate ects work better in male than 
female company. 
“Madame Héger was also, besides ifee, being a woman, 08 Gotequsined 0 Roman 
Catholic as was Charlotte. a fierce Pro adame, in the opinion of 
her oe eee. was an idolator ; and what Miss Bronté was in Madame me Héger’s 
er only guessing !” 

If a half-truth be the worst of libels, the passage I italicize should suffice to 

blacken the “fame” and destroy the “‘ honor” of her whose partisan Mr. Reid pro- 


fesses to be, while giving the theme upon which Mr. Birrell plays such flippant vari- 
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ations. More honorable, because more outspoken, than his fellow-monographist, 
Mr. Birrell “‘ puts a name to” the man. In what the true artist protests against as 
an unwarrantable assumption and violation of the laws and etiquette of the guild, 
he asserts that, in her greatest book, the author turned her still-raw heart inside 
out to the touch of the curious and the biting breath of the critic. Forgetful of the 
minor fact that Charlotte, as Jane Eyre, had already married Rochester, Reid and 
Birrell identify her as Lucy Snowe, and show her to be in love with Paul Emmanuel, 
the alter ego of Madame Héger’s husband. Back ofthe heroic daughter and loving 
wife we have honored in the great novelist, lies an ugly story that changes the radi- 
ance of genius into the flame flickering above a shallow, shaineful grave. 

Lest we should still hug our doubt of this monstrous thing, we are next con- 
fronted with an English letter in a late number of The Critic, upon “The Home of 
Charlotte Bronté,” signed “LL. B. Walford.” She affirms : 


“ Paul Emmanuel is still alive, and but recently delivered be among other 
curiosities, a number of essays composed both by Charlotte and Emily Bronté while 
under his charge at Brussels, and corrected and emended by him as their master. 
These essays are upon no account to get into print, and it easy to discern why. 
Although Charlotte’s letters to her preceptor are, it is feared, by this time destroyed, 
no letter could breathe more transparently and more unconsciously the emotions by 
which that grou yet tender spirit was torn in twain than does one of the short 
papers which I saw the other day at Ikley. The elaborate epistle in which Mon- 
sieur Héger detailed his reasons for turning a deaf ear to all petitions on the subject 
was not required by me, after one brief perusal of the little essay. The refusal 
breathes a high and chivalrous tone, and with the motive one can find no fault, a 
apart from publicity, it is sad to think that neither letters nor essays were treasu: 
for their own sakes by the Brussels schoolmaster. It almost makes one’s blood boil 
to think of that warm, imaginative, hungry and thirsty girlish heart beati 
against its bars, underrated and misunderstood by the sprightly, amiable, bu 
withal undiscerning and self-opinionated man who was its ideal. . .. Heisa 
bright, vain, handsome octogenarian, charming and delighting to charm, 

talk, and as eager for an audience as exacting of homage and subservience as in the 
days when schoolgirls trembled at his glance. Imagine him fifty years ago, and you 
can hardly go wrong in imagining a hy | fascinating personage; then recollect that 
any years ago or thereabouts the little Yorkshire ane? sraaee took her first 
flight to Brussels, and there beheld Paul Emmanuel—et tout!” 


Herein is mystery! That which a brief perusal of one little essay betrayed to 
our letter-writer was a sealed book to the bright, vain Frenchman. What, then, 
were the reasons detailed in an elaborate epistle for refusing to surrender to print 
and the public the essays emended and preserved (ignorantly) by him? Let us con 
judicially the proofs in support of the theory rolled, like an unctuous morsel, under 
the tongue of each of our latter-day biographers. 

1. Charlotte’s frank confession, already quoted. Put we side by side with this an 
extract from another letter to Ellen Nussey, written soon after Charlotte’s return. 
“If I could leave home, I should not be at Haworth. Life is passing away, and I 
am doing nothing, earning nothing! When Iam able to leave home, I shall be 
quite past the prime of life, my faculties will be wasted, and my few acquirements 
in a great measure forgotten. . . . When I consult my conscience, it affirms that 
Iam right in staying at home, and bitter are its upbraidings when I yield to an 
eager desire for release.” 

The divine unrest of soul and imagination; the anguished beat against the bars 
of the caged eagle; the smothered seed “in the cold earth, quickening at heart and 
longing for the air ”’—need we look farther than these for explanation of the “ total 
withdrawal of happiness and peace of mind” ? 

Or, if the vulgar requisition for a lover in the case must be honored, was 
M. Héger the only man she met in Brussels? Knowing the shy, proud spirit as 
some of us do, it is easier to believe that “ one dear, fatal name” was never breathed 
except in prayer than that she bewailed in print her unrequited affection for 
another woman’s husband. 

There are still souls so pure, and unhackneyed by sophistical cant of elective 
affinities, that they see little difference between the ‘‘ emotions by which this proud 
and tender spirit was torn in twain,” and the passion that led her dying brother to 
“stuff his pockets ” with a married woman’s love-letters. 
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2. Mr. Reid details the tedious stages of the travail that produced “ Villette ” 
—caused, he asserts, by affliciive memories. Yet he transcribes this passage: “I 
have sometimes desponded and almost despaired because there was no one to whom 
to read a line, or of whom to ask a counsel. ‘Jane Eyre’ was not written under 
such circumstances, nor were two-thirds of ‘Shirley.’” Mrs. Gaskell says : “‘The 
pen laid down when there were three sisters, alive and loving, was taken up when 
one alone remained.” Charlotte named the chapter that began that last third of 
“Shirley,” “The Valley of the Shadow of Death.” Why conjure other shades to 
haunt it ? 

3. M. Héger was Paul Emmanuel. “‘ Lucy Snowe is the truest picture of the real 
Charlotte Bronté.” Charlotte’s merry allusions in her letters to “the little man 
whom none of you like” do not mar the unities of the hypothesis that she loved M. 
Hégo2r, returned to Brussels for his sake, was convicted and sent home “suddenly ” 
by his wife, whom Charlotte “ paid off” by writing her up as Madame Beck. Why, 
then, does Mr. Reid brand as “bitter and shameful words when applied to one of 
the truest and purest of women,” and Birrell as “nauseous and malignant 
hypocrisy,” the critique of the Quarterly Review upon “Jane Eyre”? “If we 
ascribe the book to a woman at all, we have no alternative but to ascribe it to one 
who has, for some sufficient reason, long forfeited the society of her own sex.” 

This woman, who, thirty-six years ago, laid down for all time the pen that was 
seldom wielded for self-defence, once wrote a letter to a reviewer who called himself 
friendly. I copy it entire without comment, apropos to the query whether she was 
in love with M. Héger: 

“To G. H. LEwEs, Esq.: 

“I can be on my guard against my enemies, but Gop deliver me from friends!— 
CURRER BELL.” 

MARION HARLAND. 


II. 
LYMAN BEECHER AND INFANT DAMNATION. 


I ASK leave to correct a statement of Mr. C. K. Tuckerman concerning my 
father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, in THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for January, 1890. 
It occurs in an account of a sermon which he alleges he heard my father deliver 
The statement is that, after describing the horrors of hell, etc., the preacher spoke 
of a mother who had failed to have her child baptized. The child was killed through 
the carelessness of a nurse, and my father is represented as saying: “‘That child, 
who might have been an angel in heaven, is now, through the negligence of its par- 
ents in the matter of baptism, a tenant of hell”; whereupon one man is said to have 
marched out of the church. 

This statement represents my father as believing and teaching (1) that an infant 
is regenerated and fitted for heaven by baptism ; (2) that if not baptized it becomes 
atenant of hell. It also represents (3) that apparently but one man dissented from 
those statements; and (4) that the congregation disapproved of his dissent and sym- 
pathized with the preacher. 

If Mr. Tuckerman had represented himself as having heard Dr. Channing 
renounce Unitarianism, and teach orthodoxy to his people with their unanimous 
applause, it could not be more incredible or contrary to fact than these allegations 
concerning my father. His position on this question of infant damnation was as well 
known as that of Dr. Channing on Unitarianism. Soon after his settlement in Bos- 
ton, in 1826, my father became satisfied that efforts were being extensively made to 
check the progress of orthodoxy by alleging that its advocates held and taught the 
damnation of infants. To meet this allegation, he published in 1827 the following 
statement in a note to his sermon on the government of God: 


“Tam aware that Calvinists are represented as believing and teaching the 
monstrous doctrine t infants are damned, and that hell is doubtless paved with 
their bones. But, Naving passed the age of fifty, and been conversant for thirt 
years with the most approved Calvinistic writers, and personally uainted wit 
many of the most dis' ished Calvinistic divines in New Eng! and in the 
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Middle and Southern and Western States, I must say that I have never seen nor 
heard of any book which contains such a sentiment, nor a man, minister, nor layman 
who believed or taught it. And I feel authorized to say that Calvinists, asa , 
are as far from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation as any of those who taleely 
py —— Andi = om — Fog mw my yy bs my persons 
who have been accustom pro} e slander tha ey comm memory 
without delay the Ninth Counmaniunent, which is, “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.’ ” 


This statement, made early in the second year of his ministry, excited universal 
attention and emotion. His own congregation were unanimous in their approval of 
it. It repudiates as a slander the charge that he or any orthodox minister taught 
the doctrine of infant damnation. Is it not absurd and morally improbable that my 
father should in a sermon contradict his emphatic public declarations? Is it not 
absurd to suppose that his people, who unanimously agreed with him in rejecting 
infant damnation, approved of such a public declaration of it? Is it not absurd to 
suppose that he contradicted his well-known denial of baptismal regeneration in the 
case of infants, and taught it on this occasion only as an introduction to the doctrine 
of infant damnation, which he had always denied and recently publicly denounced 
in a most emphatic manner as an unmitigated slander ? 

These erroneous statements have been corrected by some American religious 
papers. But the circulation of TaE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is not limited to such 
papers or to this nation. I ask you, therefore, to correct the errors of Mr. Tucker- 
man as widely as its circulation of them extends. 

EDWARD BEECHER. 





THE writer of the article entitled ‘“‘ By-gone Days in Boston,” in the January 
number of TH—E NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, has received letters from individuals 
personally unknown to him with reference to the anecdote he relates of the Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher. One correspondent writes: “ The orthodox Congregationalists of 
that day did not believe in baptismal regeneration or infant damnation. They were 
as much opposed to these views as they were to Unitarianism.” Another writes : 
“ About the neglect of infant baptism is there not a mistake somehow? The Con- 
gregationalists, to whom Dr. Lyman Beecher belonged, never attached such import- 
ance to the ceremony of infant baptism as that anecdote implies. The Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians regard the ceremony as all-important, but it seems to 
me well-nigh impossible that any orthodox minister could have used such an illus- 
tration with such un implication. Moreover, I have the best of reasons for saying 
that Lyman Beecher believed in the salvation of all infants. I have been intimately 
acquainted with some of his sons, who have borne most positive testimony to dis- 
cussions with him and papers read by him on this subject. Is not your memory at 
fault in this anecdote ? Has it not confused Dr. Beecher with some Episcopal or 
Roman Catholic doctor ? ” 

REPLY : No; but, in consequence of what follows, the writer may have confused 
what he heard from the pulpit on the occasion referred to with what he heard from 
others. He listened to discourses from Dr. Lyman Beecher on several occasions 
when expressions were made use of by that worthy and distinguished clergyman 
which were generally held to be “extremely injudicious,” even by members of his 
own church. In recording an incident which occurred during the writer’s boyhood 
days, of many years ago, a confusion of place and time—not of the language quoted 
from the pulpit—is not unlikely. This view is confirmed by the following statement 
in a letter, just received, from a source entitled to the highest consideration; and it 
also furnishes a reply to those who maintain that the views of the reverend gentle- 
man were not those which might be inferred from the anecdote in question. This 
correspondent writes : 

“It was my grandfather, Oliver Wolcott,”—an historic personage and Governor 
of the State of Connecticut,—** who lived a short time in Litchfield, where Mr. Ly- 
man Beecher preached. My impression is that the child baptized was his own, Mr, 
Beecher’s, though that is unlikely ; but I have often heard my mother tell the story, 
and that grandfather never put his foot in that church again. She said the church 
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door was open, and Governor Wolcott could be seen going down the walk thumping 
his cane in great indignation.” 

A lady now eighty years of age adds that this incident has been often told to 
her, and that it was at the time “in everybody’s mouth.” This information ought 
to be conclusive. 

May it not be that Mr. Lyman Beecher’s extreme theological views on this and 
kindred subjects became—as was the case with his son, Henry Ward Beecher— 
materially modified during the later years of his life? If so, this would explain the 
discrepancy of opinion existing on the subject. 

Cc, K. TUCKERMAN. 


Til. 


CHANGES IN MY BALLOT BILL. 


THe measure known as the Ballot-Reform Bill has been approved by both 
branches of the New York Legislature, and will soon be placed in the hands of the 
Governor. Iamrequested by THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW to point out the 
changes that were made in it during its progress through the Senate and Assembly. 
This I will endeavor to do as concisely as possible. 

It is well to understand clearly at the outset that the bill is the same now, in all 
essential features, as it was when first introduced. None of the amendments that 
have been adopted touch any vital principle. The linesof the so-called Australian 
system have been followed faithfully from first to last. The only changes are as to 
matters of detail. One great object of those who have had charge of the measure 
has been to make the meaning of each provision entirely clear ; and they have not 
hesitated to make changes in the forms of expression, whenever by so doing they 
could the more surely accomplish that purpose. Only three of the Senate amend- 
ments are at all important, and those were made at my own suggestion. One of the 
three deals with the form of the official ballot. 

The New York election laws now require the use of several different kinds of 
ballot. One ballot is indorsed “‘ State,” another “ County,” and still another ‘Con- 
gress,” or “‘ Senate,” or “‘ Assembly.” Sometimes there are as many as eight or nine 
of these separate tickets for the voter to use, and as many different ballot-boxes for 
their reception. This provision in our present law was continued in the ballot-re- 
form measures that were passed by the Legislature of 1888 and 1889. Those bills, 
however, instead of permitting a separate ticket foreach set of party candidates, 
required the names of all candidates nominated for a particular office to be printed 
upon the same ticket, those of each party grouped together under the proper 
party name. For example, under that system, if it had been enacted into a law, the 
names of Republican and Democratic candidates for all State offices would have been 
printed upon the State ticket in parallel columns, each column headed by the word 
or words designating the party by which the candidates therein mentioned were 
placed in nomination, There would have been, besides the State ticket, several 
others, such as the county ticket, or the congressional ticket, which would be pre- 
pared in the same way. The Massachusetts law upon this subject, instead of re- 
quiring separate ballots for the different kinds of offices, prescribes the use of one 
large ballot, sometimes called the “ blanket” ballot, which contains the names of 
candidates for all the various offices to be filled. While engaged in the preparation 
of the bill now pending, I became thoroughly convinced that the Massachusetts plan 
is far less intricate and cumbersome than ourown. The result was that the bill as 
introduced prescribed that there should be but two kinds of ballots—one, called the 
municipal ballot, tocontain the names of all candidates for municipal offices, and 
the other, called the general ballot, to contain the names of candidates for all 
offices other than municipal. The names of candidates for each office were to be 
arranged under the designation of the office. 

This last provision as to the arrangement of candidates upon the ticket was 
altered before the bill passed the Senate. It was thought best to revert to the orig- 
inal scheme of grouping candidates together under party names. The idea was 
thereupon embodied in the following language, which may be found in section 17 of 
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the bill: “The names of all candidates shall be placed on the ballot in parallel col- 
umns, each column headed by the title of the party represented by the candidates 
therein named, as stated in the certificates of nomination, so that the candidates of 
the various parties shall be grouped together under their respective party names. 
When candidates are nominated otherwise than by convention, committee, or prim- 
ary meeting, the names shall be placed in a column by themselves, headed by such 
words as were used in the certificate of nomination to designate their party prin- 
ciple, together with the information that such candidates were not nominated by 
convention, committee, or primary meeting. There shall be printed in each column 
the name of but one candidate for each office to be filled The first column shall 
contain the titles of the various offices to be filled. The last column shall be left 
blank in order that the voter may have sufficient space opposite the title of each 
office to write or paste in the names of any persons not mentioned in the ballot for 
whom he may wish to vote.” 

It is evident that the candidates whose names will be printed upon ballots will 
generally be those nominated by party conventions; and it is equally evident that 
the great mass of voters will generally vote a straight party ticket. This provision 
as to the form of the ballot, recognizing existing conditions, makes an arrangement 
which will enable the average voter to carry out his intentions with the greatest 
ease and certainty. The plan has the further merit that it aids the illiterate man in 
fixing the precise location of his party ticket upon the ballot, so that he can vote in- 
telligently without the assistance of the election officers. 

The bill as introduced followed the Massachusetts statute in requiring the voter 
to designate by a mark the candidate of his choice. Governor Hill expressed the 
opinion, in his last annual message to the Legislature, that an act thus framed would 
violate a provision of our State constitution. I need not stop to examine the grounds 
on which this opinion was based. It is sufficient to say that the objection could be 
fully met by a comparatively unimportant change in the bill. Such a change was, 
therefore, made and the bill now requires the voter to cross or erase from the ballot 
the names of all candidates except those for whom he wishes his vote to be 
counted. 

The only other important amendment made to the bill before it passed the Sen- 
ate was one permitting the use of unofficial ballots when a candidate shall have 
died before election day; but such unofficial ballot is to contain only the name of the 
person voted for in place of the deceased candidate. The origina) draft permitted 
the use of unofficial ballots at a polling-place, if from any cause the official ballots 
were not ready for distribution or in case the supply should be exhausted before 
the closing of the polls. It was urged very strenuously by some persons that the use 
of unofficial ballots ought also to be allowed whenever a candidate should die or de- 
cline the nomination after his name had been printed upon the official ballot. The 
friends of the bill were willing to concede that some such provision should be made 
in the event of the death of a candidate; but that is as far as they would go in that 
direction. They accordingly prepared and offered the amendment above mentioned, 
which has been incorporated in the bill. 

During the debate in the Assembly the enemies of the measure tried to make 
capital of the fact that the Judiciary Committee had amended it in several parti- 
culars. Those amendments, with one exception, were not at all material; and, 
furthermore, they were accepted by the promoters of the bill. The objectionable 
amendment was eliminated when the bill was on its final passage. I will merely 
mention two or three of the more important ones that were allowed to remain. 

Section 5 provides that fifty voters may nominate by certificate any candi- 
date for an office to be filled by the electors of a county, district, city, or other divis- 
ion less than the entire State. It was thought best, for obvious reasons, to increase 
this number in the cases of nominations to be made in the city and county of New 
York, the county of Kings, and the city of Brooklyn. Consequently the following 
amendment was adopted : ‘“‘ When the nomination is for an office to be filled by the 
voters of the city and county of New York, or of the county of Kings, or of the 
city of Brooklyn, the number of signatures so required shall not be less than three 
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hundred, and when the nomination is for an office to be filled wholly or in part by 
the voters of only a portion of the said city and county of New York or of the said 
city of Brooklyn, less than the whole, such number shall not be less than one hun- 
dred.” Another of these amendments provides that in the city and county of New 
York municipal ballots shall contain the names of all candidates other than candi- 
dates for the offices of member of Congress, State Senator, and member of Assembly; 
while still another requires that sample ballo‘s shall be printed and in possession of 
the county clerk seven days before the day of election, subject to public inspection, 
in order that mistakes, if any there are, may be discovered and corrected. 

Those who are in any degree familiar with the bill will understand from what I 
have written just what its provisions now are. Whoever examines it critically and 
impartially must pronounce it to be a very complete and practical measure. I believe 
the great body of our people are anxious that it should be placed upon the statute- 
books. They earnestly hope that when it reaches the executive chamber it will not 
meet the same cruel fate which there befell its unfortunate predecessors. 

Iv CHARLES T. SAXTON. 


WHAT AMERICANS READ. 

IN A popular novel of the day, a visiting Englishman asks his American hostess 
“Do Americans read ?” The reply is: “They know how to read, but I never could 
see that the educated classes read.” 

Tt has been said that the trend of a man’s thought can be learned by noticing 
what he reads, and again, that the index to one’s real nature is found in the occupa- 
pations which engage his leisure hours. 

What does the average American read, morning and evening, on the train or 
ferry, by the fireside, at the breakfast- or dinner-table, in the office and counting- 
room, at the street corners and in public houses? What but daily papers, from 
Christmas to Easter, and from Easter to Christmas again? Every spare moment is 
filled with the perusal of papers of some kind. The breakfast-table becomes a 
silent hour for the family, so that the father may read the news of a great world, and 
an evening paper claims the later hours of the day. Opportunities for social inter. 
course, for the cultivation of home friendships, for the exercise of helpful, neighborly 
influences are all sacrificed at the feet of this huge, inexorable Juggernaut of News- 
paper-Reading. 

That a man of intelligence and enterprise should acquaint himself with leading 
current events in his own and foreign countries cannot be denied. It is equally nec. 
essary that he should be fully abreast of his own business interests. In a certain 
sense, a man cannot live successfully in the world and not be of it. If he would hold 
a place among men of affairs, he must be an integral part of their life, and to this 
end must be acquainted with the thoughts and events that are occupying the atten- 
tion of other men. He must also be well informed in his own line of business and in 
all others which impinge upon it. 

Neither is the usefulness of an excellent daily paper, one of the ably-edited pub- 
lications which are found in our large cities, and of which we have aright to be 
proud, denied. On the contrary, its office is held in the highest esteem, and the 
public indebtedness to this faithful public servant can be best reckoned when we 
compare the present with ante-newspaper days. When used with judgment, its 
educational power is tremendous. But the grandest agencies may become perverted 
by abuse. One may well doubt whether the innumerable quick, alert, logical, 
practical men who devote one or two hours each day to the issues of the daily press 
are sufficiently compensated for the time so spent. The constant pouring into one’s 
mental hopper of all the good, indifferent, and bad matter which is daily published 
in newspaper form weakens the mental powers, results in confusion of thought and 
weakness of memory, and induces a state of mental debility wherein a man loses the 
power to comprehend and the taste for the more substantial and enduring forms of 
literature. 

Scores of items in the best papers, even, can be omitted from the daily reading 
without loss. Records of the court-room, startling accidents, gratuitous advertise- 
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ments of actors and actresses, petty gossip about prominent mer and women ob- 
tained by interviewing their servants, stories of crime, disease, and death, benefit 
no one, and, did not the abnormal taste of their readers demand them, would not be 
published by the best papers. 

A single daily, read in the morning or evening, according to one’s desire, is suffi- 
cient for the mass of readers. That fire in Kansas, which the hoarse-voiced “ extra” 
boys are crying through the streets, wili be published with full details in the regu- 
lar morning or evening paper. Save the time for some more inspiring occupation 
than the record of horrors of which one could easily afford to be ignorant. If aman 
steps aside from the ordinary course of his daily life, be the compelling cause a 
trip to Europe or a run of fever, and is thus forced to forego his usual newspaper 
reading, it is astonishing how little of real value has been lost. Men have taken 
each others’ lives, been arrested, tried, and convicted; houses have been set on fire; 
numberless couples have been through the divorce courts; theatres have changed 
hands; ships have come and gone in the great harbor; stocks have risen and fallen; 
an epidemic has had its course in the South Sea islands; the King of Spain has been 
ill and recovered. None of these matters, the reading of which would have con- 
sumed hours of valuable time, has affected the human race in general to any 
noticeable extent. 

That prolific and prosperous new-comer, the Sunday newspaper, displaces, to «a 
greater degree than any other paper, by virtue of its size and time of sale, a far 
better element of mental training or culture than itself. It has a marked influence 
in detaining at home the weak-willed and intermittent church-goer ; and—setting 
aside all the claims which religion and morality have to the consideration of every 
honest citizen, and considering only the mental and physical results—it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that an hour spent in the spiritual atmosphere of a 
church, listening to the expression of high and uplifting thoughts, affords surer 
means of inspiration to the better part of a man’s nature than the same time devoted 
to careless, idle, aimless, and omnivorous reading of the interminable products of the 
Sunday newspaper. 

One of the most mischievous results of the habit of immoderate newspaper-read- 
ing is the distaste thus acquired for connected, logical argument, and, in general, for 
solid literature in any department. The reader becomes accustomed to snatching a 
paragraph here and there, giving a thought to politics, another to business, a third 
to the newest sensation in the social world; and so strong does the habit of super- 
ficial thought become that he no longer has strength to command his mental powers 
or the desire to read connectedly on any theme. Like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, his cry is “Give, give.” Continual reading of periodical literature is like 
constant tasting of different sorts of food. The body is not nourished or strengthened, 
the digestive powers are weakened, and the appetite becomes capricious and un- 
healthy. 

The consideration of what Americans read is, perhaps, of less importance than 
another—what Americans do not read. A few weeks ago there was riding in a city 
street-car an elderly gentleman of unusually fine appearance, the expression of 
whose face indicated a serene mind and noble living and thinking. A passenger’s 
address revealed the fact that he wasa physician, and, by his general appearance, he 
was a busy and prosperous one. He was evidently going from New York to one of the 
suburbs to attend a social gathering. No sooner was he seated in the car than he 
produced a small, vest-pocket edition of the “Essays of Elia,” and that the genial 
meditations of that gentle philosopher were profoundly enjoyed was very evident 
from the benevolent expression which diffused itself over his face. Newsboys’ cries 
of Journal, Sun, Herald, Times, and Tribune fell unheeded on his ear. The charm 
of that small volume held him closely throughout the hour’s journey, freed him from 
any cares and anxieties that might belong to his professional life, and wrought an 
effect that no recital of general news could have brought about. 

Many a busy man says: “I have not read a book through in five years. I have 
no time to read books.” The probabilities are that neither has he read carefully a 
half-dozen important articles in one of our more solid magazines. Lack of time is 
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the ready excuse; but lack of inclination, resulting from careless reading habits, is 
very frequently the basis of the complaint. The large majority of American readers 
leave untouched the important volumes relating to the condition and government 
of our country; the critical views of thinking men on the exigencies of the Republic 
and the dangers that threaten the State. They thus reserve, until a period closely 
approaching a national crisis, that candid consideration of the great questions at 
issue which cannot be successfully entered into during the heat of a political con- 
test. Unnoticed also are the excellent biographies which are so abundant. Attract- 
ive histories, powerful fiction, studies in political economy, the latest discoveries of 
the scientist, the development of art, and the upheaval and consequent progress in 
the religious world—all these are sealed treasures to the newspaper devotee. 

Closed to him, moreover, are the riches of antiquity, the elegant pages of Virgil 
and Sophocles, the inspiring, rugged freshness of A0schylus and Homer, the simplic- 
ity of Chaucer, the thoughtful imagery of Milton. He eagerly drinks the lees, 
while the rich, sparkling wine is passed untasted. 

The question becomes increasingly important with extended consideration. The 
citizens of the coming century are now being educated. The natural path of the son 
lies very close to that of his father. The exaggerated importance which so many 
attach to newspapers of the day will either decline or increase in the next genera- 
tion. It has grown astonishingly within the past ten years; it is constantly in- 
creasing. Newspaper literature rarely stimulates thought and develops character. 
If the coming citizen is to be a well-balanced, thoughtful, strong man, his daily 
mental diet must consist of more substantial material than the ephemeral writings 
of the day. 

Suppose that one-half of aJl thee newsboys of New York were to be fitted out 
with clearly-printed vest-pocket editions of standard authors, which are now to be 
had at fabulously low prices, and to offer these for sale to the throng of weary 
workers on their way home from business. Perhaps a page of rich humor from 
Dickens, a stirring old border ballad from Scott, an inspiring page from the life of 
some self-made man, or a suggestive thought from one of Emerson’s essays might 
be as interesting to the mind just released from the confinement in office or factory 
as the ordinary pot-pourri of the day’s doings, and it would certainly be more ele- 
vating. Possibly the man who starts out for the day tired and dispirited with the 
hard struggle for existence would be as sensibly helped and fitted for his duties, if, 
having read the current news the evening before, he regaled himself with some of 
the choice thoughts of the great men of the world before the plunge into business 


life. 
v HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


WHY “MEMBER OF CONGRESS ” ? 


Wry should a member of the House of Representatives be spoken of as a ““Mem- 
ber of Congress”? It is acommon custom; but is it certain that it is a good custom ? 
Nothing can be plainer than that a member of the Senate is as much a member of 
Congress as a member of the lower house; yet a Senator is never so designated, and 
the absurdity of such a designation is patent. But is it not equally absurd to desig- 
nate a Representative in this way ? 

The Constitution of the United States says that “‘the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every second year,” that “no person shall be a 
Representative who shall not have attained,” etc., that “ Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned,” etc., that the “‘ times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions,for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed,” etc., etc. It also says that 
“the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State,” etc. There is nothing about “Members of Congress” in this venerable instru- 
ment except the statement quoted that “the House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members ” ; but the word “* members ” is here used in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, and surely no one can quote this expression as a justification of the common 
phrase, even though in the corresponding article relating to the Senate the word 
*“ Senators ” (pot “‘ members”) is employed. 
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Very possibly the origin of the indefensible phrase may be traced to the par- 
tially parallel usage in Great Britain, where members of the House of Commons are 
universally known as Members of Parliament. In strictness of language, members 
of the House of Lords are quite as much members of Parliament as those who sit in 
the Commons; indeed, they are more so, since they derive their right to sit there, 
not from the accident of an election, but from the circumstance of birth. But in 
England precedents are the only constitution, and custom is law. That does not 
make every custom good, especialiy when it is transported to another country. In 
connection with this very matter mark how the contraction “‘M. P.” (Member of 
Parliament) has taken on the character of a substantive; so that it is the commonest 
thing in the world to say that a man is “an M. P.,” or to speak of a group of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons as “‘those M. P’s.” There is one thing at least to be 
thankful for in this country—that is, that we have never acquired the habit of term- 
ing a Representative in Congress “an M. C.” (though we do sometimes—not very 
often, fortunately—use the contraction), or of classing a number of them as “those 
M. C’s.” 

“Congressman ” or ‘“‘ Member of Congress” is the common method in the United 
States of designating an official who is really and constitutionally a Representative. 
“Congressman” is a bastard word, which, in spite of the fact that it has acquired a 
2lace in the dictionaries, has no more right in the language than such a coinage as 

‘Parliamentman.” It is wholly without justification or defence, and should be rigidly 
eschewed by all who are blessed with a feeling of respect for their mother-tongue. 
“Member of Congress” is hardly more defensible. Let us go back to the good old 
usage of the fathers, and call the men who sit in the more numerous branch of the 
Congress of the United States precisely what they are in both law and fact—simply 
Representatives. 

JULIAN PROCTOR. 














